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PREFACE, 


THIS book has originated from a wish which my 
father expressed shortly before his death. When 
all prospect of further active work had gone, and 
while he still clung to the hope that he might be 
spared for a few quiet years, he remarked that he 
would like his congregation to have a volume of his 
sermons as a memorial of his ministry. He left no 
indication of what sermons he would himself have 
chosen, but it is hoped that those selected will serve 
to express the spirit of his teaching and of his life— 
a life which was greater and more beautiful than any 
sermon. In the selection I have been almost entirely 
guided by the kind and ungrudging aid and counsel 
of Principal Caird, the Rev. Dr. A. R. MacEwen, 
and Professor Jack, to whom for this help and for 
assistance in reading the proof sheets, I desire to 
express my sincere thanks. 

On the advice of friends I have ventured to prefix 
to the sermons a short biographical sketch of my 
father. Those who knew him will have their own 
memories of him: should the sketch serve to define 
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and preserve these in any way, or enable those who 
did not know him to realize in some degree what 
manner of man he was, I shall be more than 
rewarded. 

Thanks are due to the Rev. Dr. Donald Macleod 
for his permission: to reprint from Good Words the 
Sunday readings on “The Woman of Samaria,” 
and the extract from Professor Nichol’s article 
quoted in the sketch; to Professor Nichol himself 
for his consent to the use of the latter; and to other 
friends for valuable suggestions. 


ROBERT SCOTT BROWN. 


GLASGOW, Vovember, 1892. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, PAISLEY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL -SKETCH. 


JAMES BROWN was born at Old Cumnock, in Ayr- 
shire, on 5th March, 1835. His father, the Reverend 
Robert Brown, was the minister of the Secession 
Church in the village. The family belonged to 
Ayrshire, and the branch of it from which my 
father was descended had for many generations 
been farmers in the neighbourhood of Kilmarnock. 
He was proud of the tradition that some of 
his ancestors had been earnest supporters of the 
‘Covenant, and especially of the fact that he was 
nearly connected with, if not descended from, 
Captain John Paton of Meadowhead, in Fenwick, 
who died a martyr’s death in the Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh, on 9th May, 1685. Whatever truth 
there may be in those traditions, it is certain that 
his nearer predecessors were loyal supporters of the 
Secession Church, and that his grandfather, James 


Brown of Whinpark, a man, from all accounts, of 
A 
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sterling piety, had before his death in 1810 dedicated 
one of his sons to its ministry. This son, who was 
a mere boy when his father died, was ordained and 
settled in Cumnock in 1824. 

Of the Reverend Robert Brown little need here 
be said. He was the trusted pastor and friend of 
his people for three and twenty years, and although 
well-nigh half a century has passed since his ministry 
closed, its influence is still felt in the village. Those 
who remember him, and who were children when he 
died, picture him as a tall, dignified, kindly man, who 
rode on a black pony, and who never passed them 
without a genial smile or kindly word. A man 
of firm character but of retiring disposition, Mr. 
Brown was little known beyond his own village and 
presbytery. He took no prominent part in doctrinal 
controversies, but he seems to have adhered pretty 
strictly to the somewhat rigid Calvinism which 
characterized the Scottish theology of his time. 
There are not wanting indications, however, of more 
liberal views, for it was he who allayed the suspicions 
of his Presbytery when they had assembled to hear, 
and were not unprepared to condemn, Robertson of 
Irvine’s trials for ordination, by the whispered re- 
mark, “That young man is perfectly orthodox.”! 
From him my father derived many traits of his 
character. The genuine yet unobtrusive piety, the 
geniality of nature, the sympathetic tenderness that 


1 Life of William B. Robertson, D.D., Irvine, by James Brown, 
1) Dey parole 
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enabled him to enter into the joys and.sorrows of 
_ others, for which this village pastor was deservedly 
beloved, were no less prominent features in the nature 
of his son. But, as is often the case, it was probably 
from his mother that the most marked of the son’s 
characteristics came. His father died when he was 
but twelve years of age, whereas his mother, Margaret 
Anderson (who was also a descendant of Seceders), 
lived for eleven years after his settlement in Paisley. 
With her as his example and counsellor he fought 
through the toughest part of his life’s battle. She 
was a woman of more varied qualities than her 
husband, of no little strength of purpose, and of a 
gay and lively temperament. She held decided 
opinions both in religion and in politics, and was, 
as many of her son’s fellow-students can testify, a 
formidable opponent in argument. Of the family of 
these two there lived beyond infancy four, of whom 
my father was the youngest and the only son. 

“The history of a man’s childhood is the descrip- 
tion of his parents’ environment.” Of the village of 
Cumnock a word may be said. It is typically Ayr- 
shire. In and around it the people have preserved a 
primitiveness which even fifty years ago had largely 
disappeared from the more prosperous neighbour- 
ing villages and towns. In it the old supersti- 
tion, clinging to the graves of martyrs, still lingered 
side by side with the stern dogmas of the Kirk and 
memories of the fierce struggles of the Covenant. 
There were spots associated both with history and 
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with legend. On the Barrhill the body of Alexander 
Peden found its last resting place after it had been 
ruthlessly disinterred from the vault of the Boswells, 
and here under the gallows-tree it was buried in con- 
tempt. But the shame was turned into honour, for 
the ‘rude forefathers of the hamlet’ forsook their 
burying-ground in the Square and laid their dead 
beside him. The spirit of the Covenanters as well 
as their superstition remained in the legend, that if 
the tree were cut down there would be blood in the 
land up to the horses’ girths. But the brighter side 
of Ayrshire character lit up its superstition. The 
haunts of Burns were but ‘behind yon hills, and, as 
Lugar flows through Cumnock, it may be that the 
figure of the bard himself and perhaps that of his 
Nannie were remembered by the older villagers of 
fifty years ago. Burns indeed used to visit—in the 
house where James Brown was born—the first min- 
ister of the Burgher! Kirk, Dr. James Hall, after- 
wards of Edinburgh. 

In the village of Cumnock, then, my father spent 
the first thirteen years of his life, and from these 
early scenes, across the intervening years, there are 
borne many incidents, in the light of which may be 
read the history of the man. There, in the Parish 


‘In 1747 the Secession Church split into Burghers, who 
approved of, and anti-Burghers, who disapproved of, the 
Burgess Oath. Both bodies re-united in Bristo Street Secession 
Church, Edinburgh, on 8th September, 1820, and formed the 
“United Associate Synod,” better known as the “United 
Secession Church.” 
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School he spent all the schooldays he ever had, and 
there too he learned much that no school could 
teach him, for ‘to him and to all of us the expressly 
appointed schoolmasters and schoolings we get are 
as nothing compared with the unappointed, incidental 
and continual ones whose school hours are all the 
days and nights of our existence, and whose lessons, 
noticed or unnoticed, stream in upon us with every 
breath we draw.’ 

It is remarkable that the gifts for which he was 
perhaps most esteemed as a pastor began to be 
developed in Cumnock. By his father’s side, and 
afterwards when illness kept the minister from 
visiting his flock, as his father’s deputy, he was 
wont to go in and out of the homes that were 
darkened by sickness or by death. It is well per- 
haps not to make too much of this early pastoral 
training. The work was all done ingenuously, 
as a boy would do it; yet, in those visits he was 
brought face to face with human character and 
the realities of human life, and he instinctively 
acquired a rich gift of sympathy, for those whom he 
visited were his friends and their sorrows became 
his own. 

These early glimpses of the darker side of life 
were apt to produce thoughtfulness beyond his 
years, but he was none the less a favourite with 
his schoolmates. They dubbed him ‘the bishop,’ 
and it is indicative of the place he held in their 
affections that one little lass went home crying to 
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her mother because “Jamie Brown had got his 
licks. 

In 1847, when he was twelve years of age, his 
father died. On his death-bed he called the boy 
to his side and impressed upon him the duties that 
would shortly fall on him as head of the house. He 
asked him to pray. The boy with natural timidity 
at first refused, but afterwards consented, and in the 
presence of his dying father, his mother and sisters, 
he offered up, as his only surviving sister testifies, 
a very touching prayer. His father made him pro- 
mise that he would daily conduct family worship in 
the home, and the promise was faithfully kept. 

The year following the father’s death, which the 
widow and her children spent in Cumnock, was 
a new era in the boy’s life. For part of the time, 
at least, he was in a lawyer’s office, and he was 
wont to tell that he began life for himself as clerk 
at the ‘roup’ of a mad cow at Auchinleck Fair. 
He still continued to visit his father’s flock, to the 
oddest of whom his natural liking for character 
specially drew him. Many of his best stories 
in after days, and especially those with a certain 
weird turn, were reminiscences of his early life in 
the Ayrshire village. 

But life began for him in earnest when the family 
removed to Glasgow a year after Mr. Brown’s death. 
The three years that followed, which he spent as a 
clerk in the City of Glasgow Bank, were the true 

1 Anglicé, a thrashing. 
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beginning of a life of unresting activity. His days 
were spent at the desk, and at nights, to eke out 
the slender family resources, he used to take home 
bank notes to sign. These years were undoubtedly 
dull and he could never look back upon them with 
pleasure, yet they played their part in his life. The 
change from the freedom of the bright country village 
to the restraint and monotony of a city office bore 
hard upon the growing boy, but the discipline de- 
veloped him into a man. Four years in all he spent 
in the bank, and to that training he in large measure 
owed a business faculty which enabled him to take 
a prominent place in after years in many branches of 
church and public work. It was never, however, his 
intention to pursue a business career. The not un- 
natural ambition to follow his father’s calling was 
fostered by Dr. John Eadie, who had been his 
father’s friend, and who became pastor and counsellor 
of the widow and children when they came to Glas- 
gow. Accordingly, when he was sixteen years of age, 
he entered the junior classes in the University, still 
retaining his position in the bank. 

In those days, the number of students was much 
less than now, and they had opportunities of per- 
sonal intercourse and of the formation of friendships 
which have been largely lost in recent years. It 
was perhaps only among his private friends that my 
father, in his college course, shone best. His intel- 
lectual progress was doubtless aided to some extent 
by Professor Lushington and by the late Professor 
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Sellar, who at that time was conducting the Human- 
ity Class in. Glasgow, but he had not had sufficient 
grounding in classics to enable him fully to appre- 
ciate and profit by their teaching. But in his third 
session when, having severed his connection with 
the bank, he entered the Logic Class, he found him- 
self in a more congenial atmosphere. The class was 
at that time conducted by Professor Robert Buchanan, 
whose power as a thinker and grace as a lecturer 
inspired so many young men of his day. My father 
often used to speak of what he owed to him. It 
was evidently here that his mind, which had been 
hitherto trained rather by life than by books, 
received its first awakening to literature and philo- 
sophy. His intelligence and natural power of ex- 
pression soon brought him to the front, and it is 
noteworthy that in this class he won the only 
prize he ever took in his college course—perhaps 
owing to the fact that this was the only session which 
was not encroached on by other work. It was at this 
time, too, that the coterie of kindred spirits—many of 
whom had in the preceding years been drawn together 
—became consolidated. 


“The circle within the circle,” writes Professor Nichol, 
“of those who had views in common—the associated group 
of which Brown was one of the most conspicuous members 
was pervaded by the idea of a mission to infuse a higher 
tone into the Rectorial elections, the conduct or misconduct 
of which (for we were always defeated) brought us still closer 
together. We were all, or thought ourselves to be, keen 
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‘Radicals,’ believing in ‘the people,’ ‘ progress,’ ‘ free educa- 


tion,’ ‘ wider suffrage,’ ‘ rights of man,’ ‘rights of women,’ etc., 
etc.—beliefs which some of the few survivors have preserved, 
while others have considerably modified them. At the same 
time, with whatever degree of consistency, we were flaming 
‘hero worshippers,’ and fought and fell in championing as 
our nominees in succession, John Wilson, Alfred Tennyson, 
and Thomas Carlyle. For the last, in 1854, our energies and 
eloquences secured sixty votes ‘under penalties’ of being 
publicly held up as ‘ Deists,’ ‘ Atheists,’ azd ‘ Pantheists.’ 
Young men are wiser now, and believe much less; but we 
were ridiculously in earnest, and perhaps there is no reason 
to be ashamed of having been once enlisted in a troop of 
boy fanatics, looking for neither pension, nor place, nor 
popularity. To the firm-knit clique that gathered in public 
about the Molendinar, and met in closer conclave in the 
Observatory, there belonged several who have made at 
least honourable names. Among our leading spirits, the 
man of most native genius was John Service, the humorous 
Mentor of our extravagances ; in later life a man who firmly 
kept faith in a soul of goodness even in things evil. Gavin 
Lambie, foremost medical student of his time, was our 
president till he went abroad, dying afterwards at sea. Our 
readiest writer was John M. Ross, later the fine Saxon and 
English scholar and critic of the High School of Edinburgh ; 
he, with Andrew Buchanan, jun.—cut off in the early bloom 
of professional success—and Brown himself, were our poets, 
and supplied the verse pasquinades with which the devotees 
of the ‘Coal-hole’ pelted the subtle insinuators of the 
Janitor’s Lodge. Our legal lights were Joseph Dixon, 
equally well known to his intimates as a rarely learned 
Shakespearean critic: Benjamin Williams, afterwards Q.C. 
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and M.P. for Carmarthen; and George ‘Palmer, most 
brilliant of Welsh wits, who sailed from Plymouth for an 
Australian career in the ‘perfidious’ Zondon. Our great 
scholar was George Rankine Luke, at once the purest and 
most commanding spirit among his contemporaries, whose 
drowning in the Isis, in 1852, buried from Christ Church, 
Oxford, one who might have been among her most illus- 
trious Deans. Closely associated with the last was our 
philosopher in chief, Edward Caird, who, with Drs. Mackennal 
and Finlayson, is sole survivor among those prominent in 
that sanguine old High Street College band. On the edge 
(because not technically a student) was the poet Alex- 
ander Smith, now unduly forgotten, than whom a kindlier 
Scot ne’er lived, and who in our northern verse has left 
no successor. ~‘ Friends, countrymen, and lovers,’ mid 
havocs of death and political partition, there has never 
been any severing of our regards, nor dimming under 
autumn skies of our memories of the spring-time— 


‘When all the world was young, lad, 
And all the trees were green.’ 


‘James Brown’s death is the breaking of almost our last 
link with that early glow of enthusiasm, to which reference 
seems, even in this brief notice, appropriate, for he was 
one of the keenest in the race. He shared to the full the 
zest for speculative inquiry, often bold, never irreverent, 
by which most young men of promise were then beset. 
With perplexities and problems to encounter and to solve, 
or, as insoluble, to set aside, he was never lost in wandering 
mazes, for he had before him the pole-stars of heaven and 
home, and he was even then preserved from saying, writing, 
or doing anything foolish by his admirable common-sense— 
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a quality in which he, perhaps, surpassed us all; and which 
has stood him in good stead to the close of a stainless and 
beneficent career.” ! 


The meetings at the Observatory which are here 
mentioned, the generous interest which the late Pro- 
fessor John Pringle Nichol—the present Professor 
Nichol’s father—took in his son’s friends, and associa- 
tion with the men whom the great charm of 
the elder Nichol’s character drew about him, my 
father used to regard as among his most cherished 
memories. To these friendships he owed in great 
measure the leaning to literature, and consequent 
delight in literary work, which has borne its 
richest fruit in the biographies of friends. His 
first literary efforts are to be found in a University 
Album, published in 1854. His contributions to it 
consisted of an essay entitled “The Village Beauty,” 
and two poems. 

His college days came to a close, and he entered 
upon his studies for the ministry in August, 1854. 
In those days the Theological Hall of the United 
Presbyterian Church? met only for two months 
in autumn, and its course extended over five years. 
During these years he was much engaged in other 
than theological studies. He gained his livelihood 
largely by tutoring, and for the last two years he 
acted as corresponding editor of the Jmperial Dic- 

1% Good Words” for January, 1891. 


2In 1847 the Secession and Relief Churches were merged in the 
United Presbyterian Church. 
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tionary of Universal Biography, to which both Dr. 
Eadie and Professor Pringle Nichol were contributors, 
and which was edited by Mr. Patrick Edward Dove. 
The Hall sessions in Edinburgh came rather as a 
relaxation after the winter’s work and worry. Dur- 
ing three of those sessions his fellow-lodger was the 
late Dr. Ross, who was at that time studying for 
the church, and he was wont to talk of their Satur- 
day rambles in and around Edinburgh. They were 
frequently accompanied by the poet Alexander 
Smith, who had also by that time come from the 
West to Edinburgh. For five years he pursued his 
theological studies. He had perplexities and doubts, 
as most students of theology have, but he conscien- 
tiously and reverently faced them, and never set 
them aside till he found a solution, which, for the 
time at least, satisfied his intelligence. During 
these years his friendship with Professor Eadie 
deepened. Dr. Eadie, though some twenty years 
his senior, and a man, moreover, of deep learning, 
yet possessed a rare power of sympathy with 
younger minds. He was as young in heart as any 
of his students, and his wide genial catholicity 
drew them to him in a peculiar way. A friend- 
ship as of an affectionate father with his son 
grew up between him and his pupil, and_ this 
friendship remained unbroken till Eadie’s death. 
Dr. Brown’s memoir of his old friend and master 
reveals how close was the bond between them. 

But there was another influence which worked 
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along with Eadie’s, an influence which in some ways 
affected him even more deeply. This was his friend- 
ship and growing intimacy with William Robertson 
of Irvine. Robertson had been a frequent visitor at 
the Cumnock manse, and in his last illness my grand- 
father had specially asked him to take an interest in 
his son, who, even at that time he hoped, would 
follow in his steps. The charge was faithfully ful- 
filled by Robertson, and as years passed the relation- 
ship between them grew into the closest friendship. 
They met constantly, sometimes at Irvine, but more 
frequently at Greenhill, near Stirling, the home of 
Robertson’s father. 

There was a side of my father’s nature which 
was touched by William Robertson as it had hitherto 
been touched by no other. The poetry of Robertson’s 
whole life, his originality of mind and character, his 
devotion to his simple people in the little sea-coast 
town of Irvine, deeply impressed him. He came to 
regard Robertson as an ideal pastor, and on such a 
ministry he set his heart. 

When he had completed his Hall course and was 
‘licensed, it was his wish to be settled in Bannock- 
burn, the pastoral charge of which was then vacant. 
It was not unnatural for the son of a country 
manse to prefer a country to a town life, and he 
was attracted by the historical and personal associa- 
tions of Bannockburn. He lost, however, the appoint- 
ment to this charge by a single vote. 

It was while he was acting as sub-editor of the 
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Imperial Dictionary that his first introduction to 
Paisley took place. Patrick Edward Dove, the 
editor, having been engaged to lecture in that town, 
found at the last moment that he had made a previous 
engagement for the same evening elsewhere. He 
got out of the difficulty by sending his subordinate 
to Paisley. The position of facing a keenly critical 
audience baulked of its rightful prey was a difficult 
one, but the unknown lecturer, who announced as 
his subject “Sir Walter Raleigh,’ soon won their 
attention, and the ‘tall ruddy youth, we are told, 
left Paisley stamped with the approval of its critics. 

It was after his disappointment at Bannockburn, 
and after a subsequent call to Albion Chapel, London, 
that the congregation of St. James’ Street invited 
him to Paisley, to succeed Dr. Archibald Baird. 
He was at that time in somewhat poor health, the 
strain of work, uninterrupted since he entered 
the City of Glasgow Bank eleven years before, 
having told upon him. Town life had become 
a weariness and he longed for the quiet seclusion 
of such a village as his native Cumnock. It was 
only after much hesitation that he accepted this 
call. He was ordained in St. James’ Street Church 
on 30th August, 1859. 

But if he shrank from undertaking the charge in 
Paisley, he did not spare himself when he entered 
upon its duties. He came to it at a time when the 
congregation, which, in the early ministry of his 
predecessor, had been one of the strongest in the 
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town, was much reduced by a severe crisis in trade, 
through which Paisley had just passed. But better 
times had now come. New industries were spring- 
ing up to take the place of the collapsed shawl 
trade. When he came to it the congregation had 
on its roll 366 members. At the close of the first 
sixteen years of his ministry the membership num- 
bered 666, and when he died there were about 800 
communicants. When he was ordained there was 
a mortgage over the church of £800, but this was 
entirely cleared off in the following year—1860. 
During his pastorate the congregation took a 
steadily increasing interest in all the schemes of 
work connected with the Church to which it be- 
longs, and perhaps most of all in the mission 
enterprises in which the United Presbyterian Church 
has borne so large a part. 

In all the work which the congregation achieved, 
Dr. Brown was the prime mover. He had around 
him a sympathetic and liberal people, over whom 
he exercised a great personal influence. For 
amidst the varied work he undertook — more 
especially in later years—that connected with 
his own flock always came first. Even when 
apparently engrossed with some wider interest, 
this was the duty which lay nearest to his heart. 
On one occasion, when he was returning from 
Edinburgh his train came into collision with 
another at Eglinton Street Station, and he re- 
ceived a shock which rendered him for some time 
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unconscious. Yet on his return home nothing would 
keep him from going out to the sick-bed of a dying 
woman, whom he had promised to visit that evening. 
This is only an illustration of his uniform faithfulness 
to his pastoral duties. He realized from the very 
beginning of his ministry the necessity of personal 
intercourse with his people. His practice of going 
in and out among them arose not so much from 
any set rule which he laid down for himself as 
from a natural interest in the life of others, 
which was felt by those who came in contact 
with him far beyond the limits of his own flock. 
His work amongst his people was not confined 
strictly to ministering to their spiritual wants. He 
was able to come into touch with them in their 
everyday lives, and many a one amongst them he 
helped to better his position in the world. By this 
means he came to know their habits, and was enabled 
to guide them in their difficulties. He often used to 
say that he got his most useful texts in the homes 
and by the firesides of his people. In their sickness 
his visits to them were soothing, because they knew 
him to be their friend, and he was the better able 
to guide their dying thoughts that he had known 
their mode of life. It is told of him that on one 
occasion when a man and his wife lay ill of a 
virulent attack of small-pox, and were visited by 
no one else except the doctor, he tended them 
like a sick nurse, and prepared and gave them their 
food. Many other instances of his personal sympathy 
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might be mentioned. Though not himself a tee- 
~totaler, he was noticed at times to abstain for 
months. On such occasions he had taken a pledge 
with some member or adherent of his flock who had 
fallen. It was a secret pledge, known only to the 
two. 

The friendly footing on which he thus stood with 
his people rendered his preaching more pointed 
and effective. The faith which he preached was, 
moreover, in the first place, the expression of 
his own religious life. His sermons were never 
merely the echo of an authoritative creed or system 
of theology; he fearlessly declared what he believed 
in his own heart to be the truth, though he avoided 
doing so in such a way as to give needless offence to 
others. Some idea of his preaching may be formed 
from the sermons contained in this volume. He 
was not a pulpit orator in the sense in which many 
preachers are, but his sermons, in so far as I may 
presume to judge, whilst always intensely practical, 
and often rich in spiritual truth, were frequently 
notable for literary beauty of form, and rose some- 
times into genuine eloquence. 

As a man keenly interested in the current events 
of his time he never hesitated to allude to these in 
the pulpit, and to deduce from them the lessons with 
which they were fraught. One interesting example 
of this may be given. In an allusion to the death of 
“George Eliot” at the close of a sermon on Jeremiah 


viii. 21, 22, he spoke thus :— 
B 
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“Since I prepared for you this seasonable message, 
tidings have come of the death of the most gifted woman 
our century has produced, whose writings will not only live 
in our literature, but take their place with those of the few 
whose genius has been an inspiration, and whose works are 
a possession for ever. ‘George Eliot’—as she chose to be 
styled—had unquestionably something of the prophetic 
heart. She belonged to the order of the weeping rather 
than of the evangelical prophets. The undertone of sadness 
of which we have spoken is prominent in all her writings. 
In the conception of her ideal characters, and in the con- 
struction of her stories, there was more of the sadness which 
cast its shadows over Jeremiah’s oracles, than of the sunny 
hopefulness which brightened the later pages of Isaiah. 
Her Adam Bede, for example, had, alike in earlier and 
in later manhood, to bear in his bosom the burden of the sin, 
the sorrow, the shame of those he loved. ‘The character in 
history who seems to have enchained her most was 
Savonarola, the Jeremiah of his time, who spoke his tender, 
sorrowful words in the ears of Florence in the evil time 
when the influence of the Medici was in the ascendant in 
Church and State. They say that so deep and intense was 
her sympathy with this burdened prophet that, in her later 
years, her countenance had taken the cast with which we 
are so familiar in his portraits. In her plots, the end is 
never exactly as those on whom the sin and sorrow of the 
world lie more lightly would wish it to be. ‘The hurt 
of the daughter of our people,’ rather than ‘the balm of 
Gilead’ is the burden of her message to her generation ; 
though she is by no means insensible to the efficacy of the 
healing balm, as her picture of Dinah, her sympathy with 
Savonarola, and her story of how Silas Marner was redeemed 
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at last from the bitterness of his soul and the canker of his 
gold, abundantly show. And there is a healthfulness in the 
humour of her plain, God-fearing Midland folk, which proves 
that she was one at heart with them that rejoice and work 
righteousness. I make no apology for thus speaking to you 
of a writer of fiction, and for naming here the characters in 
novels. ‘George Eliot’ was one of the greatest of the gifts 
which God has given in our time. To realize how great the 
gift is, one has only to think of the dismal flood of fiction 
which yearly issues from the press, and overflows even the 
tables of our Christian people,—fiction which has no basis 
of truth, which is but a feeble reflection of a godless 
society, or which gratifies the unhealthful craving of morbid 
minds. When a great teacher appears in the guise of a 
novelist, and those whose usual reading is a portion of husks 
are beguiled into listening to a message of truth and 
righteousness. spoken by one whose words have an almost 
Shakespearean power of fixing themselves in the mind, we 
should surely give God thanks. We thank Him year by year 
for His gift of common bread, and shall we forget to praise 
Him when He has given us to reap of the harvest which 
a richly dowered intellect and a large and sympathetic 
heart have yielded,—a harvest of which now alas! the final 
sheaves have been gathered in.” 

His ideas of the office and qualifications of the 
preacher he expressed in an ordination charge to 
a young minister in his own presbytery. It is 
quoted here as perhaps the best definition of his 
own preaching. After speaking of the varied work 
of a pastor among his flock, he said— 


“You are distinctively a minister of the Word, called 
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and ordained to declare to your people the whole 
counsel of God. If you are to be faithful in this depart- 
ment of service you must know the Word. You have 
it in a way already—you can read it in Hebrew and in 
Greek, you could stand an examination on its criticism 
and interpretation; but you need deeper knowledge than 
this—and a knowledge that is ever becoming deeper. 
The well is deep. If you look only on the surface of a 
well, it will be as a mirror reflecting your own face. 
You must stoop down, you must go on your knees, you 
must bend your head very low and gaze long and 
steadily—and then you will see into its clear and beauti- 
ful depths. Do I need to interpret my parable? The 
superficial student of God’s Word sees. in it only his 
own notions and preconceived opinions, but he who in 
humility studies the Bible with prayerful, earnest, per- 
severing study will have revealed to him that which his 
eye had not seen and his ear had not heard, and which 
had not entered into his heart. 

“Tf you study the Bible thus, and if at the same time 
you study the needs of your people, it will be given you 
each week what you should speak. You will be no 
Sabbath drawler of old saws, but a living teacher bear- 
ing witness for the living Christ, whom you will set forth 
as a sacrifice for sin, that guilty souls may be drawn to 
find peace under the shadow of His Cross and may be 
inspired by His constraining love—and also as an en- 
sample of godly life, that His people may be moved to 
take up the Cross and deny themselves daily and follow 
Him. Nay, you will exalt the sacrifice of Christ as the 
revelation of the standard by which to test human con- 
duct in every sphere which men are called to fill and in 
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every relation they are called to sustain. You will hold 
forth before the eyes of struggling and often despondent 
men the blessed hope that when our Lord appears they 
shall be like Him, for they shall see Him as He is— 
and teach them that having this hope they must purify 
themselves even as He is pure. You will teach them to 
pray—as you yourself pray—for the Holy Spirit, without 
whom there is nothing pure, nothing noble, nothing true 
in human hearts or in human lives. 

“T charge you to remember, that as a preacher you 
are a servant to your people. Do not preach to serve 
yourself. Never speak for display or say one ~ word 
because you think it will exalt you in their eyes. If you 
go into the pulpit with this poor motive you will quite 
surely fail. Here as in all life the principle of Christian 
sacrifice, of which I have just spoken, applies. He that 
loseth his life shall find it. If you seek to be eloquent 
you will never be so. Grandiloquent you may quite 
easily be, but true eloquence is only attained by the 
man who loses himself in his theme, and who sets 
before him the one end of persuading men to accept 
the truth he declares or to do the duty he enforces. 
Never seek ornament for ornament’s sake. Strength and 
beauty are in God’s sanctuary. God has joined them 
together—let no preacher put them asunder. It is a rule 
of art never to construct ornament, but only to ornament 


construction.” 


His manner of conducting the services in his 
church was characteristic of him. Like his friend 
Dr. William Robertson of Irvine, he endeavoured 
to give to every part of the service the dignity 
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and beauty which beseem a religious ordinance. 
Yet he was not so Italian in his ideas as Robert- 
son was. His improvements of the service were 
on thoroughly Scottish and Presbyterian lines. 
While his prayers were always practical, their 
language was perhaps more archaic than is usual 
nowadays. He was fond of Scriptural quota- 
tions, yet these were always carefully chosen. 
Many of his prayers he wrote, though he seldom 
read them, and it was to this studied preparation 
that they owed the literary grace by which they were 
marked. For his whole ideal of a religious service 
he found ample scope in the beautiful church which 
was erected by the congregation in 1884. This 
church gives outward expression to the whole spirit 
of his ministry. He took a keen interest in the 
general design and in all the details of the building, 
and sought to bring them into harmony with the 
true spirit of worship. Nor did he deem that the 
money spent upon it might have been devoted to 
some more pressing need, but in the spirit in which 
Mary brake the alabaster box of precious ointment 
at the feet of her Lord he encouraged his people to 
contribute liberally to the erecting of a fitting place 
for God’s worship. 

But while my father fulfilled his duties towards 
his own flock in the spirit of the words quoted 
above, and with a full sense of the decency and 
order which must be observed in a Christian 
church, he took a deep interest in the work of 
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the Church at large, and he taught his people to 
do so. He very early began to fill a place in the 
business of the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and the work which he undertook in this 
connection grew as the years advanced. Entering 
year by year with full spirit into most of the 
Synod debates, he never rode any particular 
‘hobby, and hence was never leader of any faction. 
Not infrequently, indeed, he took an entirely inde- 
pendent course, unabashed by the fact that he had 
only half a dozen supporters. He was a ready 
debater, with the style more of an advocate than of 
a cleric. He possessed the knack too of charming 
a hostile audience into good humour by the very 
frankness of his address. He would sit with 
unfailing good temper through the long hours of 
routine Synod business, winning or losing his motions 
as the case might be, yet never bearing the slightest 
grudge against his opponent, for whom, it has been 
remarked, he would possibly on the following day 
be doing his utmost to secure some desirable 
appointment. Not only on the floor of the Synod, 
but in the more laborious work of committees, 
he rendered invaluable service. Naturally en- 
dowed with a clear mind, he showed special power 
in guiding to common-sense and logical decisions 
in ‘Commissions’ or committees with judicial powers. 
His colleagues on such committees have described 
how, by a tact equal to that of the shrewdest 
lawyer, combined with an unfailing bonhomie, he 
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often succeeded in reconciling disputants, and 
settling quarrels which appeared to be irreconcilable. 
During the last.ten years he was a member of 
every important committee, and at the time of his 
death there was no man in the Synod whose skill 
in dealing with difficult questions was more cordially 
recognised or more frequently in demand. He was 
not merely a shrewd thinker; he was a willing 
labourer, using his wide personal influence to enlist 
the sympathies of laymen in Christian activities. 
When, for example, the new Synod Hall was pur- 
chased, he alone raised over 420,000 to free it from 
debt. 

But it was not only on the administrative side of 
the Church’s activity that my father was prominent. 
He maintained fearlessly a strong position in the 
doctrinal questions which arose from time to time 
during his maturity, and it is perhaps not too much 
to say, that to the manner in which he and such as 
he faced these questions, the present position of the 
United Presbyterian Church is due. It has never 
been harassed by a great heresy scandal, and its 
influence for good has not been impaired by any 
faction within its borders, either preaching heretical 
doctrine or, what is perhaps worse, inveighing against 
it. He argued for a greater latitude in the interpre- 
tation of scripture than many of his brethren were 
inclined to grant, yet he did so not dogmatically ; 
for while he pleaded for freedom in the formation 
and expression of his own opinions, he never 
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attempted to take that freedom from those who did 
‘not share them. ; 

This catholic spirit revealed itself in all the work 
he undertook for the Church. He was a staunch 
United Presbyterian, yet as a churchman he was 
never merely a United Presbyterian. As Editor of 
the Mzssionary Record of his Church,! he made it 
his object, not only to chronicle the enterprises and 
work of the denomination, but also to point out 
their relation to the wider movements of Christen- 
dom. No sectarian narrowness ever induced him 
to withhold the meed of praise due to the labours 
of any sister branch of the Church. It was this 
desire to maintain the unity of the Church that 
made him disapprove of the discussion on Dis- 
establishment in the Synod. By birth and up- 
bringing he was a voluntary, and he believed that a 
complete union of the churches could only take 
place when all were placed on an equal footing. 
Yet he was persuaded that this would not be secured 
by church courts, whose advocacy of it, as destructive 
of the harmony which ought to exist between all 
Christians, would only delay the union which he 
so much desired. 

But my father’s public place was not simply that 
of a churchman. From his earliest years in Paisley 
he set himself as a citizen to contribute to the 
general good of the community. He had only 


1 He was the official editor of the Record, which has a monthly 
circulation of 64,000, from 1879 till the date of his death. 
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been for a short time settled in the town when it 
was threatened with an outbreak of cholera. He 
took an active part in the means that were adopted 
to ward off the visitation, and was put at the head 
of a large committee who made an exhaustive house 
to house scrutiny, with the result that the town 
almost entirely escaped. 

Perhaps his most important public work in the 
town was that undertaken at the time of the pass- 
ing of the Education Act in 1872, and during the 
first six years of the existence of a School Board. 
His attitude as to the clause in the Education Bill 
regarding religious teaching in schools---a clause 
which occasioned a hot controversy in Paisley and 
elsewhere—is interesting, as revealing at once his 
unsectarianism and his true faith in the ground 
whereon all sects may meet. He was unwilling to 
have the Bible thrust out of the schools, maintaining 
that thereby the greatest educative influence of 
Scotland would be lost. He was an active member 
of the Board during these years, and the hardest part 
of its work was over when he retired in 1879. 

He took no little interest, moreover, in the higher 
education, and especially in the affairs of Glasgow 
University, his Alma Mater, from which he received 
in 1878 the degree of D.D., and that interest was 
increased by the fact that three of his old fellow- 
students (Professors Nichol, Edward Caird, and Jack) _ 
by this time held chairs in the University, as also 
by the friendships which he had formed with many 
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other members of the Senate. Nor was he less 
interested in social and political matters. He had 
been, as has been said, a keen Liberal in his stu- 
dent days, and he continued so all his life, though 
he differed from Mr. Gladstone on the question of 
Home Rule. His power as a platform speaker 
was perhaps his greatest natural gift, and it was 
one which he had carefully cultivated. He was 
known in the capacity of a politician to very 
many who knew little of him as a clergyman— 
though he rarely spoke at political meetings outside 
of his own town. That faculty for inducing a hearing 
from opponents, which was so conspicuous in church 
courts, seldom failed him on the platform. He was 
able generally, by firmness and good humour, to 
overcome the prejudices and gain the attention 
of a hostile meeting; and as a Unionist he often 
had to face such a meeting in Paisley. 

There was another branch of work towards 
which my father had strong leanings — leanings 
which other occupations debarred him in great 
measure from satisfying. From his student days 
he had acquired a taste for literary work, and by 
Professor Buchanan and Patrick Edward Dove this 
taste had been developed and trained. Yet it was 
not till many years afterwards that he ventured to 
make his appearance before the public as an 
author. He had indeed taken some part in jour- 
nalism, and many noticeable leaders in the Glasgow 
Herald and elsewhere came from his pen. But it 
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was not until the friends and fellow-students of 
Thomas. Davidson, “The Scottish Probationer,” 
asked him to put into book form the poems and 
letters of their friend and his, that he appeared 
as an author. This biography was published in 
1877. He styled himself ‘Editor, and his treat- 
ment of his subject was guided by what he deemed 
the right principle of biographical writing. The poems 
and letters of his subject were left to unfold the 
life, the editor weaving them into a simple narrative 
of the periods which they do not cover. In reading 
The Life of a Scottish Probationer one cannot help 
feeling how much at one the biographer and his sub- 
ject were. My father indeed bore a strong resemblance 
in many ways to Davidson, and this resemblance 
rather deepened than diminished as his life went on. 
He had the same power of carrying sunshine wherever 
he went, and. of even drawing amusement from, and 
seeing the humorous element in, his own sufferings. 
Like the “ Probationer,” he had to struggle against 
pain and disease and weakness before his life was 
done, yet these were borne with the same quiet, 
resigned, and even cheerful spirit that made poor 
Davidson’s last days so pathetically bright. 

This book possesses a value quite apart from its 
biographical fidelity. It gives an insight into the 
life of a type of men concerning whom little is known. 
They are not all gifted as Davidson was, yet they 


'The Life of a Scottish Probationer. MacLehose, Glasgow, 
1877. Third Edition, 1889. 
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have to contend with the same obstacles, pass through 


the same vicissitudes, and as often as not they meet 


with the same disappointment. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this story of a life of what the world 
calls failure should be read with interest by all who 
have only too sadly felt how unequal are the world’s 
favours, 

The “Life of Dr. Eadie”! was written in the fol- 
lowing year. He had not so much material in this 
as in the former work, nor was there the same pathos 
in Dr. Eadie’s life, yet he gives what was reckoned 
by those who knew his subject a faithful and life-like 
picture. There were here, too, not a few bonds of 
sympathy between author and subject. They were 
characterized by the same large heartedness, the 
same bonhomie, and withal the same tenderness; 
yet these were combined in each case with special 
gifts and tendencies which made their characters 
widely different. The one was a scholar of great 
erudition ; the other had a less minute if wider cul- 
ture. While Dr. Eadie was a lover of nature, he had 
not the knowledge of men that his biographer had, 
nor consequently the same sympathy with them in 
all their varieties. 

It was in his third and last biography,? which was 
written when the comparative leisure which he had 


1 Life of Fohn Eadie, D.D.,LL.D. London : Macmillan, 1878. 
Second Edition, 1878. 

2 Life of William B. Robertson, D.D., Irvine. Glasgow: Mac- 
Lehose, 1888. Fourth Edition, 1889. 
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had for the other two was almost entirely gone, that 
he found his most difficult subject. He had not to 
write of one who had lived and died unknown to all 
but intimate friends, nor of one whose reputation 
was defined by the position which he occupied as a 
scholar and a divine; but of a man who had attracted 
thousands by the charm of his personality, who 
had scintillated before them, an almost ethereal 
being whose attraction lay in large measure in his 
wonderful gift of poetical thought and utterance, 
and who had left behind him little more than a few 
fragments of letters and poems to show the lines 
along which his life had passed. To write the 
life of William Robertson of Irvine, a biographer 
must needs be one who could speak as he spoke, 
and think as he thought. That Dr. Brown per- 
formed his task with no small measure of success 
is shown by the appreciation with which his work 
has been received, though he was himself by no 
means Satisfied with it. As in the Probationer, he 
made the subject of the biography tell his own tale, 
endeavouring to bring out as definitely as he could 
the history and development of his life. My father’s 
friendship with Robertson was, as has been noticed, 
one of the moulding influences in his own career. It 
was, as in the case of Dr. Eadie, a friendship 
with a man many years his senior, yet in both these 
cases the younger man was oftener than otherwise 
the helper and counsellor of the older. When 
Robertson was ill, James Brown came to him and 
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nursed him night and day as gently and tenderly 


~aS a woman could have done, and when Robertson 


was in trouble, he came to James Brown for advice. 
I remember how on one cold winter’s night, he 
suddenly appeared at my father’s manse. “James,” 
he said, “I have only ten minutes to spare, and 
I want your advice.” “Then I won't give it you,” 
said my father, “unless you send back your cab for 
your luggage and come and stay here.” Robertson 
did so, and the ten minutes extended into six 
weeks, to the no small delight of us children, who 
nightly were his eager listeners to thrilling tales 
of his student travels and to legends of the Enga- 
dine. My father ‘redd up’ his troubles for him, and 
only allowed him to leave when they were past. 

These three biographies were the direct outcome of 
three friendships, and the one other book to which 
his name is attached owed its connection with it toa 
like source. On his deathbed his old fellow-student 
in Glasgow and fellow-lodger in Edinburgh—the late 
Dr. John Merry Ross—sent for him and entrusted to 
his care the fruits of his life’s study, the Scottish 
Flistory and Literature to the period of the Reformation, 
which was completed and edited by my father, and 
published in 1884. 

Had he had the needful leisure he would have 
written more. One literary project especially he had 
which was never destined to be realised. It was an 
open secret among many of his friends that he con- 
templated writing a life of John Knox. For this 
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purpose he had read widely, and access to the State 
papers of the time had been offered to him. But 
beyond a lecture on John Knox, included in a series 
of lectures on the “ Reformers,” which were delivered 
in his own church, nothing remains.1_ He organised 
this course of lectures, by ministers of the United 
Presbyterian Church, chiefly of the younger genera- 
tion, with a view to developing those literary ten- 
dencies which are so apt to be neglected in a popular 
church. 

Such is in brief a summary of my father’s public 
work, yet it may perhaps be said of him more than 
of most public men that the cumulative result of that 
work was no adequate measure of the power of 
the worker. Had his exuberant nature not refused 
to confine itself to any set channel of activity, per- 
haps he might have made for himself a more lasting 
name. 

Principal Caird, preaching in St. James’ Church, 
Paisley, a few Sundays after his death, said :— 


“Perhaps, after all, it is by personal intercourse more 
than by any positive achievement that we can best estimate 
the character and worth of such menas he. For not only 
is the man ever greater than his work, but this is especially 
true in the case of men of so much variety and versatility of 
action as your late minister. When a man concentrates his 
energies for a whole lifetime on one particular line of work, 
whether it be literature or art, or science, or business, or 


1 The Reformers, Lectures delivered in St. James’ Church, 
Paisley. MacLehose, 1885. 
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politics, or philanthropic effort, the result, the work he has 
_ done, furnishes some definite measure of the power that was 
in him; so that even those who were personally strangers to 
him can form a fairly correct estimate of the manner of man 
he was. But it is not so, when, as in the case of my late 
friend, through force of circumstances or from individual 
temperament, a man’s energies are scattered over many and 
varied lines of activity. He was an author of no little 
literary faculty, but his books were written in scraps of time 
and with fragments of thought stolen from other and multi 
farious duties. He was a preacher whose sermons were 
rich in thought, glowing with devout feeling, and full of 
practical wisdom and knowledge of the human heart; but 
they fell short of that high standard of excellence which 
was possible for him but for other and paramount claims on 
his time and thought. He was a public man, a politician, a 
church leader wise in counsel and eloquent in speech ; but 
he was too conscientious to let either ecclesiastical or poli- 
tical life absorb more than a limited portion of his interest 
and activity. And so those who knew him only in one, 
or even in all of these various aspects could form but an 
imperfect estimate of the intellectual and moral force that 
was in him. On the other hand, perhaps in his case 
more than in that of most men, it was in contact with 
the living personality, in the unconstrained intercourse of 
private life, in the inner circle of familiar and trusted 
friends, that the whole man, mind, heart, and soul, were 
more completely tevealed. At any rate, whether that be so 
or no, as I look back on the years that are gone, on many 
an hour of friendly converse and discussion, on pleasant 
rambles by hill and stream, when the cares of life were 


thrown off, and when the exuberant intellectual energy, 
Cc y 
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the sparkling humour, the vivacious buoyancy of spirit 
that were characteristic of him had free play, all the more 
vivid for the setting of deep moral and religious earnestness 
in which they appeared; when I recall, too, the sadder 
memories of more recent years, when the horizon cf life 
was darkened by the gathering shadows of failing health 
and interrupted activity, and of that darkest and saddest 
time when sudden bereavement and hopeless disease fell 
upon him; and when I think how bravely he bore up 
against accumulated sorrows and shattered hopes and ambi- 
tions, how they tested but could not overcome his calm 
Christian fortitude, his serenity and sweetness of nature, 
his trust and hope in God—in the light of such recollec- 
tions you will not wonder when I say that there comes upon 
me the impression of a nature of singular beauty and com- 
pleteness—an impression never while life lasts to be 
effaced. 

“ Lastly, let me say that it is of the very nature of such 
work as his that its permanent influence is, in many and 
hidden ways, greater than the name and fame it brings to 
the worker. Wave succeeding wave the world’s life rolls 
on, and of all but a very few what they have been and done 
is, it would seem, but a ripple in the sand, every trace of 
which in the sweep of events will soon be obliterated. But 
no! If indeed we live for self, for reputation, for honour, 
for a place in the memory of the world, we follow a phantom 
which, in all but a very few instances, will speedily lose even 
a semblance of reality. Our place will soon be filled, even 
in the hearts of those who have known and loved us, the 
idea of our life will inevitably become fainter and fainter ; a 
few years, a generation at most, and we shall never be 
missed. But if our aim be something nobler and better 
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than this, if the thought of self be lost in devotion to’ 
_ duty, to the service of mankind, to the glory of ‘God—then, 
be our place and work prominent or obscure, lofty or lowly, 
its influence will never be lost, for it will be a contribution 
to that undying life, that ever-advancing cause of truth and 
goodness, that kingdom of Christ which I believe is slowly 
and silently, never hasting yet never resting, moving on 
to its consummation.” 


A brief glance at the more personal side of Dr. 
Brown’s history may appropriately close this sketch. 
His life in Paisley during the thirty-one years of 
his ministry was in its outward aspects much like 
that of other ministers, yet from the duties of that 
life itself, from holidays at home and abroad, from 
travels in the east and in the west, he seemed to 
draw more variety than falls to the lot of most. 
This was in large measure due to his almost 
exceptional power of making himself thoroughly 
at one with his surroundings. Wherever he went 
he made friends; not acquaintances merely, such as 
all men of intelligence who travel make, but true 
and sympathetic friends whom he came to know, 
and who came to know him, often in a few weeks, in 
a way which for many people whole years of inter- 
course could not have effected. Many friendships he 
made both at work and on holiday—in quite an inci- 
dental manner—which were only terminated by death. 
Those who were drawn to him were men and women 
not of one distinctive type. People who appeared 
to have nothing in common were numbered among 
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his closest friends. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
power he possessed of charming those with whom 
he came in contact; still more difficult to 
analyse the secret of that power. Children were 
drawn to him, young people of every condition, and 
men and women of every age and temperament. 
He was a most interesting and often a brilliant 
talker, and a capital teller of stories, yet the fresh 
breezy aroma of the man himself made him a 
favourite quite apart from the value of anything he 
said. There was in him a manly gentleness which 
made him do kind things instinctively. It could 
hardly be called ‘tact,’ for it often seemed not to 
be prompted by any forethought, but to be the 
spontaneous out-pouring of his nature. The words of 
Marcus Aurelius have been quoted concerning him: 
“The highest class of benefactors bear good words 
and noble deeds as a vine bears grapes, because 
they cannot help it.” 

With such a nature it was what could only be ex- 
pected that in his own home he should be the fondest 
of husbands and fathers. In every way he was at 
his best among his own family. Outside interests 
never so absorbed him as to cause him to lose 
in a single degree his touch with the very smallest 
interests of those who were dearest to him. Yet 
not in his case, as in that of many public men, 
was his home merely a peaceful retreat from the 
world and from the concerns of his outward life. 
On the contrary we had a common share in 
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all that he did. Much of the detail of his work 
we of necessity did not know, yet all that was of 
interest we heard. The friends he had met, the 
news or stories he had heard from them, the 
innumerable little incidents which occur in one’s 
daily walk and conversation, were .all racily re- 
counted at home when we were gathered together 
in the evening. Many of his friends also became 
ours, and many others whom we had never seen 
we seemed to know as well as if we had. If 
any of the family had been away, he was all 
eagerness on their return to hear a full, true, and 
particular account—as he termed it—of their doings. 
On such an occasion he would quit his work if he 
happened to be at home, and preside over an im- 
promptu family gathering which proceeded to extract 
the traveller's news. Having ‘squeezed the orange, 
as he used to say, he would return to his work. 
Many a time on a Saturday forenoon when we 
knew him to be deep in his sermon, someone 
would call, possibly a friend whom he had not seen 
for years. A loud peal of laughter would come 
from the study, and oftener than not, if we happened 
to know the visitor, we would troop in ‘en masse’ 
to be in the thick of what was going on. After 
half an hour or so the friend would depart, or 
if he were able to stay he was handed over to the 
family—while the interrupted sermon was attacked 
with renewed vigour. Such a visit was a refresh- 
ment to him. It was not his nature to shut his 
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door inexorably at any time. Yet his preparation 
never suffered thereby, for the time which was ab- 
stracted from the day he often made up in the 
morning hours, and for one entire winter his study 
fire was aglow and he was daily at his desk at 
half-past five. His sermons were most carefully 
written. He could not write a slovenly sentence, 
and they were almost invariably written out in full. 
He wrote with great swiftness and ease. His faculty 
of writing letters was remarkable. He would often 
in the midst of a busy forenoon dash off a racy 
epistle, giving his views on some current question 
and minutely retailing bits of news of interest to 
his correspondent. 

The deep moral and religious earnestness, to which 
Principal Caird has so tenderly referred as an es- 
sential part of his character, was especially noticeable 
in his home life. Nowhere more than there did the 
beauty of his Christianity shine out. His unselfish- 
ness, his humility, his gentleness, his unswerving 
faithfulness to the least of his duties in his own home, 
and above all, his simple and unfeigned piety, are 
the features of his character which dwell most promi- 
nently in the memories of those who were nearest 
him. 

It is impossible to give here a detailed account 
of his travels. Less than two years after his settle- 
ment in Paisley, his health, which had been, it may 
be remembered, somewhat poor when he began his 
ministry, broke down, and he was forced to spend a 
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winter in the Pyrenees, at Bagnéres de Bigorre and 
~ at Pau. There, with my mother and for part of 
the time Professor Duff as his companions, he lived 
in quiet seclusion, surrounded by a small coterie of 
friends. Restored to health by this winter’s rest, he 
returned to Paisley in the early summer of 1862, and 
took up his work with renewed vigour. His next 
lengthy absence from home was in 1870, when, 
accompanied by four brother ministers—Professor 
Eadie, Professor Duff, Dr. Cameron Lees, then of 
Paisley, now of St. Giles, Edinburgh, and Dr. David 
Young of Glasgow—he went to the Holy Land. 
This trip was certainly the most noteworthy of his 
travels. A voyage to the West Indies to visit the 
missions of the United Presbyterian Church there in 
1882, and one to Australia in search of health in 
18809, were full of incident, but in the former he was 
absorbed in large measure in the work he had to do, 
and in the latter unfit to accomplish more than a 
short journey inland, so that they both lacked in 
some degree the flavour of travel and adventure 
which characterized his journey to the Holy Land. 
Such a trip in the company of fellow travellers so 
congenial could not fail to be full of interest. After 
journeying to Marseilles, and thence to Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Suez, they began their journey in the 
desert at the point where the Israelites began their 
wanderings—at Ayin Mousa, the traditional spot 
where the Red Sea was divided and the tribes passed 
through from the land of bondage. They journeyed 
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south-eastwards through the Sinaitic Peninsula to 
Serbal and Jebel-Mousa—Mount Sinai—and. thence 
again north-eastwards through the wilderness of 
Paran to Jerusalem—thus following as far as Kadesh 
Barnea the traditional course of the tribes. From 
Jerusalem they made excursions into the hill country 
of Judea and Hebron, and passed thence northwards 
to Damascus. After a short stay at Damascus they 
crossed over the Anti Lebanon, the Coeli-Syrian 
valley and the Leontes, and Lebanon itself to Bey- 
rout. From Beyrout they sailed to Constantinople, 
stopping among other places at Cyprus and Rhodes. 
At the Piraeus my father and Dr. Lees parted com- 
pany with the others, and returned home through 
Greece and Italy. 

He recorded his journeyings and impressions in a 
journal which has been preserved. Large quotations 
from this journal would unduly prolong the present 
narrative, but as specimens of it two extracts are 
printed1 One of these, the account of an ascent 
of Mount Serbdl, is interesting, not only because 
of the description which it gives of this particular 
mountain, but because it is typical of many climbs 
and of many descriptions which my father gave 
of them. An old friend has said of him that to 
be at the foot of a mountain was sufficient reason 
with him for going to the top. Mountain climbing 
was one of his favourite forms of recreation. 

Of other travels space forbids to tell. Besides the 


1 See p. 49. 
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longer voyages which have been mentioned, he several 
times visited Italy and France—once after a lapse of 
five and twenty years spending a holiday with his wife 
and children among the Pyrenees, where he had passed 
the better part of a year at the beginning of his minis- 
try. It was a keen pleasure to him to show us those 
familiar scenes, and to climb the mountains which he 
had only been able to look at from afar when he was 
an invalid among them. We must pass on to the last 
years of his life. 

On the Christmas night of 1888 he was seized 
with the illness which less than two years after- 
wards proved fatal. He had been warned some ten 
years earlier that his heart was weak, but he seemed 
to have forgotten the warning, as had those about 
him. For at least two years he had taken no 
proper holiday, and he had been more than usually 
busy that autumn. The illness was a severe attack 
of angina pectoris. The few hours of intense 
suffering which he endured and the consequences of 
the attack broke down his strength. He rallied, and 
after a month’s rest he went to Italy accompanied by 
his elder daughter. The weather was bad, and 
after spending a fortnight in and around Naples, 
on the advice of the doctor there and of his own 
doctor at home, they took the next Orient Liner 
that touched at Naples on the passage to Australia. 
The sea suited him well and he was considerably 
benefited by the voyage. They spent only a fort- 
night in Sydney, including a visit to the Blue Moun- 
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tains and the Jenolan Caves, and rejoined the ‘ Orzent’ 
on her homeward voyage. It was the beginning 
of July when he reached Paisley. Being still un- 
able to resume work, he spent the following three 
months with his family near Grantown-on-Spey. 

It was with apparently improved, though still 
feeble health that he returned to Paisley in the 
beginning of October, 1889. Up till Christmas he 
preached regularly once every Sunday and we began 
to feel that he was slowly recovering. At Christmas 
however he went to Alnwick to attend the ordina- 
tion of his friend and assistant, Mr. Oman, and 
caught cold. This gave him a bad start for the year 
and he never regained the lost ground. Having 
struggled through the winter’s work, he was forced 
in April to take a holiday. I was his companion 
and we spent a delightful fortnight at Mossfennan, 
in Peebleshire, the guests of Dr. and Mrs. Welsh. 
There was business at the approaching Synod in 
Edinburgh in which he took a deep interest, and in 
the discussion of which he felt he must take part ; 
so thither he and my mother went. Whatever the 
effect on his health from his attendance at the Synod 
he regretted it neither then nor afterwards. The im- 
mediate result however was that he had to spend a 
month in bed. In the middle of June he resumed 
his duties, and on the last Sunday of that month— 
the summer Communion Sunday—he preached what 
was destined to be the closing sermon of his ministry, 
on the text, “The Lord who made heaven and earth 
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bless thee out of Zion.”! Thereafter he went off 
- to recruit in the country, with plans laid for the whole 
summer. After a week with Dr. Walter Smith at 
Kinbuck, he and my mother were to make some short 
visits together and spend the last fortnight of July 
in Iona, a fortnight which had been much talked 
about and looked forward to by both of them. 
He paid his visit to Kinbuck and we believed him 
to be much better. My mother joined him and 
they spent a week at Innellan and afterwards 
visited her sister at Helensburgh. When staying 
there, and on the eve of their departure for Iona, 
my mother took suddenly ill, and twelve days later, 
on the 26th of July, died. 

Any sketch of Dr. Brown’s life, no matter how 
brief, would be incomplete without some notice of his 
wife. What she was to him, only those who knew 
him best could tell. Katharine Brown Scott was of 
English parentage, and spent her early life at South 
Shields. Coming with her father, Mr. Joseph Scott, 
to Glasgow during the time when Dr. Brown was 
attending the University, she met with him and 
they were engaged before his studies at the Divinity 
Hall were completed. Like her husband, she led a 
very busy life—not indeed in any way a life of pub- 
licity like his, for though as a minister’s wife she took 
part in much of his church work, she did so very 
unobtrusively. Yet her life was spent in working for 
others. After her death my father was wont to recall 


1 The sermon is the last in this volume. 
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a sermon on the Good Samaritan, preached by Dr. 
Macleod of Birkenhead, when they were ‘kirked, and 
to remark how fitly it applied to her. She was 
always putting other people on her own beast, “and 
above all,” he used to add, “she was ever ready to 
pay her twopence.” Possessed of marked intellectual 
power, she had read widely. With a very fine vein 
of humour, she had a great gift of reading character. 
But in her case, as in that of the best women, none 
of her faculties obtruded themselves through the 
natural garment of sweetness and loveableness which 
begirt her. 

It is difficult to describe the effect which this blow 
had upon my father. From the first he set himself 
resolutely to fight against the prostration that it 
brought upon him. He spoke much about her, and 
never tired of recalling many happy years and scenes 
they had enjoyed together. But the shock broke 
him down despite himself. The gravest symptoms 
set in immediately. As is so often the case with 
those who suffer from heart disease and dropsy, his 
sleep was troubled with confused wanderings. 

We took him to Loch Awe side in the hope that 
the change of scene might cheer his mind, and the 
quiet rest restore his strength. But daily the strength 
ebbed away, till after he had been there a week he 
had to be kept strictly in bed. From the mental 
shock he rallied to some extent, and became liker his 
old self. During the six weeks which we spent at 
Loch Awe, he came to realize that he could have no 
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hope of ever resuming active ministerial work. This 
conviction, as it was borne home to him, was a bitter 
trial, but with his natural activity of mind he set 
himself to planning how he might spend a season of 


_ retirement. We read to him constantly, his mind 


going to work on everything he heard, and as he 
phrased it, he laid much matter ‘on the stocks,’ 
which, if God spared him, he might turn to some 
account. But as the days wore on, and the thread 
of hope to which he clung grew more slender, the 
thoughts of a still greater change softly and at first 
unwillingly broke upon him. The darkness of this 
‘valley of the shadow’ was deepened by the sudden 
death, towards the end of August, of his life-long 
friend Professor Duff. On one or two fine days at 
the beginning of September we wheeled him out in a 
Bath chair to a hillock near at hand. His joy at 
beholding the green-leaved earth once again, which 
to him appeared the more beautiful after the days of 
darkness through which he had passed, none of us 
can forget. 

In the middle of September we brought him home 
to Paisley. The seven weeks that followed were 
much like those which he spent at Loch Awe. The 
changes for the worse were gradual, and chiefly 
showed themselves in the narrowing of his in- 
terests. Yet almost to the last he was at times 
roused to discuss topics which had engrossed him 
before he became so ill, and he did not quite lose 
hope that he might yet rally. But when he 
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talked of continued life he did so as if he hardly 
believed it to be in store for him. Death, on the 
other hand, he never feared to face. 

The singular vitality of the man showed itself even 
in his moments of greatest weakness. Sometimes 
after a fit of breathlessness during which he could 
not speak, when he saw in the faces of those around 
him his own suffering reflected, he would look up 
and make some quaint remark or joke which caused 
them to smile. 

Nor could we help noticing the indications of 
that calm and earnest faith in God and resignation 
to His will with which he now looked forward to 
the future. That faith was no sudden growth, and 
hence did not obtrude itself, but the months of 
sorrow and suffering had richly mellowed it. On 
Saturday night, the 8th of November, before 
he settled to the sleep from which he passed into 
the deeper sleep of death, he repeated the whole 
of Bishop Wordsworth’s hymn, ‘Oh day of rest 
and gladness.’ There is something peculiarly ap- 
propriate in its closing words which, excepting 
a cheerful ‘Good-night,’ were the last he uttered. 


“May we, new graces gaining 

From this our day of rest, 

Attain the rest remaining 
To spirits of the blest ; 

And there our voice upraising 
To Father and to Son 

And Holy Ghost be praising 
Ever the Three in One.” 
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Less than two hours later, in the stillness of the 
early Sabbath morning, he was called té his rest. 
He died on the gth of November, 1890, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, and the thirty-second of 
his ministry. On the following Thursday we laid 
him in the Paisley Cemetery by the side of her 
from whom he had been for so short a time 
divided. A large and varied concourse of men 
—representative of the different spheres of work 
in which he had laboured—followed him to his 
burial. Ministers of his own and other de- 
nominations in remarkable numbers, members of 
the Senate of his University, the Magistrates and 
Town Council of Paisley, and friends from all parts 
of Scotland, with his own flock, and hundreds of 
his fellow-townsmen, were numbered among the 
mourners. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE-DIARY 
OPIS TRAVELS IN TBE .MOLY- LAND, 


I.—NOTE ON HIS FIRST MORNING IN THE 
DESERT. 


19th February, 1870.—I awoke just before daybreak, and 
was at my tent door, when the sun rose and paled the 
moon which had deceived me when I awoke, and made me 
think it was already day; so brightly does it shine in the 
desert. Soon all was bustle in the camp. I had no more 
than time to dress and pack up, when word was proclaimed 
that breakfast was ready. We took it in the open air, and 
we had to eat it with haste, as everything cooled rapidly in 
the sharp morning air, which was as fresh and cold as a 
September morning in Arran. The scene of confusion that 
followed at the striking of the tents and the loading of the 
camels it is impossible to describe. Hadj Ismail roared 
and gesticulated, giving occasional admonition with his stick 
to tardy Arabs. The Sheik, I mean the Mount Sinai ruler,! 
jumped about making himself generally useful in carrying 
portmanteaux. and boxes. The kneeling camels roared 
plaintively as their lcads were being laid on them. I 
wandered away from the din to a sandy height hard by 


1 As distinguished from their ‘Sheik’ as they had styled Dr. Eadie. 
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whence I could look across the sea, whose waves, if the 
common tradition is to be received, were parted just 
opposite where I stood—to the range of the Jebel Ataka 
or Mount Deliverance, on the other side. The hills 
—as I ranged them with my glass—seemed to answer 
well to the description in the 14th of Exodus, of how 
Israel was encamped before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, over against Baal-zephon, and Pharaoh 
said of them, ‘ They are entangled in the land; the wilder- 
ness hath shut them in.” For if they were on that shore the 
Jebel At&ka would form an impassable barrier behind them, 
and the Ras Ataka or point of the ridge running down to 
the sea on the south, would make it impossible for them to 
advance in that direction, while the Egyptian army would 
fill up the space between the mountain and the sea on the 
side of Suez. It was certainly something to be standing on 
a spot that cannot on any theory be far from the 
scene of that great event of which Bunsen says, “ His- 
tory was born on that night when Moses led forth 
his people from Goshen,” and which has supplied us 
with the most striking symbol of our great Redemp- 
tion. Here must have been heard, nearer or farther 
away, that song of Moses, which, with the song of the 
Lamb, is sung on the sea of glass. I may say without pro- 
fanity that I could sympathize with the joy of the tribes in 
their deliverance from Egypt, for it is still as the prophet 
called it, the basest of kingdoms. Its glorious climate and 
its famous sights—but after all I was thoroughly tired of 
ancient sepulchres and dead men’s bones—could not recon- 
cile me to the atmosphere of oppression and falsehood which 
one breathes in Egypt. Its government is simply one of the 
worst that I have ever read or heard of. The Khedive’s 
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one object is display. He grinds down his subjects that he 
may build palaces, lay out gardens, and make great fétes. 
The rejoicings at the opening of the Suez Canal alone cost 
41,300,000 sterling. His ideal of national life seems to be 
a veneer of French civilization, with all its accompaniments, 
on the surface of Egyptian barbarism. He does nothing 
for the enlightenment or elevation of his subjects, but 
if they have any money devises means to screw it out of them, 
and if they have none, turns them out to toil like beasts of 
burden at his gardens and palaces for a piastre a day, which 
is often never paid. But it is time to return to our camp, 
for it is now half-past eight, and things are ready for us to 
mount our camels and start. 
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II.—_ASCENT OF MOUNT SERBAL. 


Friday, 25th February.—Mr. Duff and I rose at four, 
and, after a hurried breakfast, were in the saddle by five, 
accompanied by our junior servant, Mohammed. The 
ride up the Wady Feiran in the starlight, with the little 
remnant of a waning moon shining on us, was very striking. 
It was not long till there was glimmering promise of dawn 
from behind the hills. Immediately after the sun had risen 
a sharp turning in the road brought us in full view of 
Serbal, the ascent of which was the object of our early 
expedition. The wady is at this point very wide, and as 
we rode toward the great mountain that shone resplendent 
in the morning light, we thought that no more majestic 
platform for the giving of a divine law could be conceived, 
and that it was not impossible that the whole congregation 
of Israel had been encamped in the part of Wady Feiran 
through which we were then passing. But there was this 
objection. Lower hills lay between, and thus in relation to 
the plain Serbal was not ‘a mount that could be touched” ; 
and if it was here the Israelites were encamped, and if 
Serbal was Sinai, the command not to touch the mountain 
was needless. A little further on we came to the most 
delightful oasis that we have seen in the desert. There 
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is a perfect little paradise of palms and tamarisks. It is 
thought by some that this is Rephidim, and that it was 
here that Amalek came and fought with Israel, disputing 
the passage of the tribes through the only fertile valley in 
the whole peninsula. We were shown the hill on which 
tradition says Moses sat with the rod of God in his hand, 
while the battle raged below. But unless the whole 
character of the country has changed, this cannot be 
Rephidim, for in the summary of the journeyings in 
Numbers xxxiil. we are told specially (v. 14) ‘that at 
Rephidim there was no water for the people to drink,’ 
Now there is more abundance of water in the Feiraén 
than in any other part of the desert. We rode through 
a sparkling little stream, and the far-stretching line of 
palms proclaims that there is moisture all along. It seems 
much likelier that Rephidim is further on, and that this is 
Alush (v. 13). At the most fruitful part of Feiran it is 
joined by a Wady Alelyat, the name of which has some 
resemblance to Alush. I was sorry to think that this was 
not the scene of the famous battle. But it has one 
association which cannot be disputed. It is the site of the 
ancient ecclesiastical city Paran, which in a.p. 400 had 
a bishop and a council. The ruins of more than two 
hundred houses that clambered up the hill sides and of a 
church are clearly visible. At the junction of Wady Aleiyat 
we alighted, having ridden for two hours and a half. We 
were soon surrounded by the Arabs of the place, who came 
and saluted our camel-men with shakings, or rather touchings, 
of the hand and kissings. Among the rest was one little 
veiled woman, of small stature but dignified bearing, who 
had grey hair tied in a queer tuft in front.. She came and 
kissed our hands, and then, in the most winning way—the 
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farthest removed from anything like abject beggary—she 
asked for backsheesh, and was easily satisfied with a few 
very small coins. By this time our active and obliging 
Mohammed had our luncheon tied up in a towel, a skin 
of water filled from the brook, and Arab guides engaged 
for the ascent. At eight o’clock precisely we started up the 
Wady Aleiyat toward the base of Serbal. The walk was 
easy enough for an hour and a half, as the ascent was very 
gradual, though the pace at which our guides, with their 
bare feet and raiment reduced to the minimum, strode on, 
was trying enough to us when the sun had fairly risen above 
the hills. We made for the cleft between the second (or 
highest) and third of the five peaks of the mountain. 
When we had fairly begun the work of climbing we 
realized the disadvantage of having slept so far down the 
Wady Feiran. We ought to have begun to climb at the 
hour we left our encampment, for the toil of scrambling 
up a steep defile, among loose, sharp stones and over great 
rocks, under the heat of a tropical sun, is inconceivable to 
those who have not tried it. We were compelled to carry 
our white umbrellas, but that made the climbing more 
difficult, for hands as well as feet were in constant requi- 
sition. We were fain to take refuge as often as we came 
to “the shadow of a great rock.” The effect was remark- 
able. The few minutes of shade that we allowed ourselves 
from time to time braced us like a cold bath. Often did we 
repeat the phrase I have quoted, and think of its significance 
to those who were accustomed to journeyings in these weary 
lands. We were invigorated also when we rested by turning 
and looking. back upon the view that was gradually opening 
up behind. In a little more than four hours we had reached 
the top of the great defile, and were in the cleft between 
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the peaks. The glimpse we there had of the view on the 
_ other side was sufficient to spur us on—weary as‘confessedly 
we were—to the three quarters of an hour’s yet harder work 
which was needed to reach the summit. Part of this final 
way lay up the sides of a great block of granite of enormous 
extent, on which there was nothing to fix the feet. At last 
we entered a strange little avenue between rocks that seem 
as if they had been sawn away to form it. It was thickly 
carpeted with aromatic herbs, which, as we trod on them, 
emitted a fragrance very grateful to weary men. Having 
reached the end of it we turned round the point of a rock, 
made a grand final scramble up a block steeper than the 
slope of a roof, and then a climb with hands and feet, and 
we had done Mount Serbél—the which we proclaimed to 
all whom it might concern, by firing a pistol-shot from 
the crowning cairn, the sound of which went echoing 
from peak to peak! We could not enjoy the view till 
we had taken some food, for we had breakfasted at half- 
past four, and it was now afternoon. So descending from 
the topmost rock we sat under its shadow, and addressed 
ourselves to our luncheon. But alas! ‘the water was 
spent in the bottle.’ We felt just a little of what that 
meant. If we had not had a bottle of beer which one 
of the Arabs had carried up for us we should have felt 
it more. Leaving respectable remnants of our feast to 
Mohammed and the Arabs, we again mounted the top- 
most rock, and feasted on the glorious view. The whole 
peninsula of Sinai lay at our feet. Immediately around 
were the lower hills amid which we had been wandering, 
and which from the great height where we now stood 
looked like petrified waves of some great sea. The 
wadys through which we had been riding seemed like 
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white threads winding among them, here and there widen- 
ing into basins that would have been lakes in a land of 
rain. No vegetation is visible. The hills are utterly 
barren, but the eye is relieved by endless changes of 
colour—red, white, blue, yellow interchanging on the 
same hillside. Such are the immediate surroundings. 
To the west there is beyond these lower hills the great 
plain of Kaa, which is identified with the Wilderness of 
Sin. Beyond it, shining like burnished silver in the sun- 
light, is the Gulf of Suez; and beyond that, their summits 
towering up clear above the mists that lie along their 
sides, are the hills of Africas To the south and east 
lies the great range of Sinai proper, in which we are able, 
with the aid of map and compass, to identify quite dis- 
tinctly Jebel Mousa—the traditional Mount of God— 
Mount St. Katherine, and, grand and majestic above all 
comparison, the great peak of Im Shomer, which was 
never climbed by any European till 1862. Beyond these 
mountains we could see the Gulf of Akaba, which how- 
ever, through greater distance, seemed more hazy than 
the Gulf of Suez. To the north, as far as the eye could 
reach, there stretched beyond the intervening hills the 
dismal wilderness of Et-Tih in which the Israelites 
wandered for nearly forty years, and across which our 
course to Gaza and Hebron must lie. 

But as wonderful as anything seen from the mountain 
was the mountain itself, with its enormous masses of rock, 
rent by great yawning chasms, and utter but majestic deso- 
lation reigning over all. After a general survey of the 
view, our interest was concentrated on the gigantic range 
over against us, and in the certainty that if we were 
not—as some high authorities maintain—on the mount of 
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God, we were standing full in view of it. We read Psalm 
-Ixviil. 6-19, and Exodus, 19th chapter. We would fain have 
lingered, but our Arabs were impatient, as there were signs 
of the decline of day. So we left the magnificent platform 
and began a descent which proved long, difficult, and even 
perilous. As we scrambled down what might well be 
called precipice after precipice, I never ceased wondering 
how we had climbed up. Sometimes, when we had gone 
a considerable way, we found the track chosen impassable, 
and had wearily to retrace our steps upward to seek a 
better way. The want of water I felt grievously. I was 
“larding the lean earth” at every step, and had a burning 
thirst. Wearied as we were, we were fain to hasten, that 
we might reach a spring near the bottom of the defile, and 
also that the roughest of the descent might be passed before 
sunset. It was with other than aesthetic interest that we 
watched the shadows of the great mountain creeping 
further and further out across the eastern half of the 
peninsula that lay before us. At last the narrowing band 
of light had disappeared, and the land was dark. We had 
ere this come to easier ground, but in the deepening 
darkness we found it difficult enough. We had many a 
stumble, and received many a bruise on feet and ankles. 
Soon our progress became so slow that we despaired of 
reaching our tent till very late. We saw far down the 
gleam of the watch-fires at the place to which the Arabs 
were to bring our camels. We could even shout to them 
and hear their shout in reply. But how were we to get over 
the intervening distance? Our guides halted at a building 
of rough stones, and with a great deal of accompanying 
chatter, they brought out on their shoulders loads of 
dried palm branches. One went before us and one 
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followed after, each carrying in his hand a flaming palm 
branch, which he threw upon the ground when it was 
nearly burned down, lighting another from it, and so on. 
The effect was remarkable. Our path became as clear as 
daylight, and it was not long till we reached the camels. 
When we had mounted them the bearers of the burning 
palms took their places in the van and in the rear as before, 
and so we wound our way down the valley Aleiyat. It 
was a strange scene, with the dark masses of hills bounding 
our path on either side, and the stars shining down upon 
us from the deep blue of the desert sky. Wearied as I 
was, I sat in silence on my camel, musing and wondering 
whether this Arab custom, so picturesque and strange, may 
not be a lingering tradition of the tribes who once wandered 
in the desert, led by a pillar of fire by night. Whether 
or no, I felt the better able by seeing it to realize the 
scene when “ Arabia’s crimsoned sands returned the fiery 
column’s glow.” 

Dean Stanley enumerates a great many causes that have 
contributed in the course of ages to the decrease of vege- 
tation in the desert. If he had chanced to see Arabs lighting 
the path of benighted travellers with blazing palm branches, 
from which burning pieces fell right and left into the midst 
of the rare bushes that skirted the path, he would have had 
his theory on the subject confirmed. 

At last the blazing light revealed to us the palm groves 
of Feirin, and our little luncheon tent, which had been 
pitched for our sleeping place, standing among them, and 
offering us much needed rest. It was not long till the 
camel carpets and cushions had been spread on the floor 
of it, and we, creeping in and reclining on each side, were 
busy with the late dinner which Mohammed laid down 
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between us, which being finished, we spread our rugs over 

_us, took a “good-night” look at the stars sHining in at 
the open end of the tent, and composed ourselves to sleep. 
It was ten o’clock when we reached the tent, and we had 
been fourteen hours on the mountain, and counting from 
the time we left the encampment in the morning, seventeen 
hours on the journey. The height of Serbal above the 
level of the sea is 6759 feet, and the height above our 
starting point in the Wady Feiran is 5000 feet.” 


SERMONS. 


iF 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


John i. 23.—“ I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord.” 


AMONGST the religious movements which have from 
time to time stirred the heart of nations, and given 
new direction to the currents of thought and life, 
there is none which has a wider or more varied 
interest than that which was inaugurated by John 
the Baptist. Apart from the fact that we recognize 
in it the first stirrings of spiritual life after a period 
of stagnation extending over four centuries during 
which the vision had been sealed and the oracle 
had been dumb, and that it was the immediate 
precursor of a deeper and more enduring move- 
ment, the waves of which are still rolling round the 
world, there is a unique interest in the work of 
John which renders it worthy of the study of all 
who care to mark how mind influences mind, or 
how heart enkindles heart, and which makes it 
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specially instructive to those who seek to learn how 
best to awaken men from spiritual lethargy and 
quicken them to godly living. 

This preacher of righteousness was a_ solitary 
man, born indeed in priestly line, but himself un- 
anointed with holy oil, clothed in most unofficial 
raiment, and bearing no commission from the hier- 
archy at Jerusalem. He had sat at the feet of no 
famous rabbi, nor was he identified with either of 
the schools of religious thought which then divided 
the synagogues of his nation. He wore the dress of 
the Bedouin, and he ate the food of the desert. 
He was trained for his ministry among the rocks 
of the wild goats in the wilderness of Engedi, 
where he watched the sun rise from behind the 
mountains of Moab, lighting up with unearthly glory 
the leaden surface of the Dead Sea that lay between 
him and them, and saw it set again beyond the 
hills of Judah, amid which he had been born. He 
had no nearer view of the sacred city of his tribe 
than when he caught a glimpse of it ‘established on 
the top of the mountains’ through openings in the 
hills that are round about it. The temple where 
he worshipped was not made with hands, and the 
glory of its Shekinah was revealed to him when he 


“Saw God divide the night with flying flame, 
And thunder on the everlasting hills.” 


When the time came for his showing unto Israel, 
he did not seek the haunts of men. He did not, 
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like the Proverbial Wisdom, utter his voice in the 
streets, or cry in the chief places of concourse, in 
the openings of the gates; but preached in the 
wilderness the word of the Lord, which was 
revealed to him there. And yet that solitary voice 
reached the nation’s heart, and moved society to its 
foundations. Tidings of the message which it 
brought were carried to Jerusalem, and behold, the 
wild, robber-haunted road to Jericho becomes alive 
with thronging multitudes eager to hear the new 
preacher. From all the region round about crowds 
flock to the scene of his baptism. They cross. the 
plain from the city of palm trees. They pour 
down through the mountain passes from far 
Beersheba on the border of the wilderness ; from 
Hebron keeping watch over patriarchs’ sepulchres ; 
from Bethlehem amid its fields and Kirjath-jearim 
amid its woods; from Gibeon by its haunted tarn 
and Bethel on its terraced hills; from Bethhoron 
which overlooks the western plain and from the 
city called Ephraim which, like a watch-tower, 
commands the Jordan valley. The eager Judean 
crowds which hang on the preacher’s lips are aug- 
mented by multitudes from distant Galilee, who 
come down the Jordan valley as if on pilgrimage 
to paschal feasts. The men of Zebulon and Naph- 
tali, whose fathers of old time obeyed the call of 
patriot leaders, and jeopardied their lives on the 
high places of the field, come at his bidding. The 


fisher of Bethsaida leaves his boat idle on the 
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lake; the carpenter of Nazareth, his tools unused in 
the workshop; the husbandman of Cana, the shadow 
of his fig tree; and the publican of Capernaum, the 
receipt of custom. From north and south and east 
and west they come, a motley company. Many 
earnest, eager hearts are there, Israelites indeed, in 
whom is no guile, who have been waiting for the 
promised redemption, and who are lifting up their 
heads because it seems at length to be drawing 
nigh. With them there are outcasts and harlots 
who in this far country are coming to themselves 
and bethinking them of their Father's house ; while 
on the outskirts of the crowd there are stately 
Pharisees, not caring to mingle with this people who 
know not the law and are accursed, but yet carried 
along in the tide of awakened feeling ; and Saddu- 
cees also, startled out of their philosophic calm, and 
longing to ask whether after all there may not be 
things in heaven and earth undreamed of in their 
philosophy. Nor did the Baptist’s ministry result 
only in an evanescent excitement. He laid per- 
manent hold of some of the finest intellects of his 
time, and awakened to higher life several who were 
destined to awaken thousands in their turn; nay, 
the seeds, which were first of his sowing, grew and 
became fruitful in the Epistles of St. Peter and St. 
John, for the enrichment of the spiritual thought 
and life of all succeeding ages. 

What was the secret of the far-reaching and 
abiding power in the Baptist’s ministry? This 
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question was propounded by the Jewish Council 
‘when they sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem 
to ask him Who art thou? It was repeated by 
Christ when He asked the people, What went ye 
out into the wilderness to see? and when He de- 
manded of the rulers, The baptism of John, was 
it from heaven or of men? It is a question of 
perennial interest, not only to the student of the 
history of religion, but specially to those who still 
believe in the possibility of the redemption of men 
from the degradation of vice and the canker of 
worldliness. It is this question which I humbly 
seek to answer. 

The true answer is, I think, contained in the 
reply which is here represented as having been 
given by the Baptist himself to the Sanhedrim. 
After disclaiming the suggested dignity, and avow- 
ing that he was neither the Christ, nor Elias, nor 
that prophet, he said, “I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the 
Lord.” 

When thus he claimed that he was A VOICE, he 
touched the first secret of his power. Goethe has 
said in one of his pregnant sentences, “There are 
many echoes in the world; but few voices.” John 
Baptist’s power lay in this that he was a voice 
and not an echo. The people of Israel had long 
been accustomed to religious teachers who were 
only echoes, echoes of the more distant past when 
Moses and the prophets spake the word of the 
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Lord with living voice, and yet more frequently 
echoes of the teaching of some recent rabbi, him- 
self an echo and unreal. Their temple courts in 
which they disputed the Law, their synagogue in 
which Moses was expounded, were but as whisper- 
ing galleries in which men, surrounded with shadows, 
listen to sounds that belong not to the living world 
at all. Traditions of the elders had taken the place 
of the commandments of God. Tithings of mint and 
anise and cummin had thrust out the weightier 
matters of the Law, judgment and mercy and faith. 
The washing of pots and cups, brazen vessels and 
tables, had been elevated into essentials of the ac- 
credited religion. Nay, closest ties of kindred were 
rudely trampled down that Corban might be paid. 
Dismal disputations as to the comparative sacred- 
ness of the altar and the gift, of the temple and 
its gold, discussions as to the precise length of a 
Sabbath day’s journey, and curious information 
anent the letter of their Scriptures,—these were the 
echoes which were filling the air that had once 
been vocal with the songs of psalmists and the 
voices of prophets. 

But at length the accents of a living voice fell 
upon the nation’s ear. A religious teacher appeared, 
who dealt with realities and not with semblances. 
The distinctions which were all-important in the 
eyes of the religionists of the time were as nothing 
to him. He brushed away the hope that was based 
upon sacred descent and hereditary privilege as 
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if it had been a spider’s web. The dignity that 
had been acquired by punctilious observance of the 
Law, and by special skill in doctrinal disputation, 
was of no account in his eyes. The holders of that 
dignity, to whom greetings were given in the 
market-place, and to whom chief seats were ac- 
corded in the synagogue, he shrank not from 
- describing as the serpent’s brood, a generation of 
vipers for whom those fires of wrath to which they 
were wont to relegate the heathen and the outcast 
were really burning. The broad phylacteries, the 
enlarged borders of garments, the long prayers, the 
scrupulousness which purged out the last speck of 
leaven and made clean the outside of cup and 
platter, the devotion which built the tombs of the 
prophets and garnished the sepulchres of the 
righteous, the zeal which compassed sea and land 
to make one proselyte—all these were in his esti- 
mation the merest chaff which the unquenchable 
fires of God’s judgment would consume. The true 
wheat, which alone shall be spared when the flour is 
purged, is the mercy which moves the owner of 
two coats to give to him that hath none, and the 
possessor of food to share it with the hungry ; and 
the righteousness which, if it only reigned in 
the heart, would redeem even the hated callings of 
the publican and the soldier, compelling the former 
to exact no more than was appointed him, and the 
latter to do violence to no man, neither to accuse 
any falsely, and to be content with his wages. 
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The convenient sophistries by which in all ages the 
errors of the rich are condoned or lightly whispered 
of, while the sins of the poor are unsparingly con- 
demned, had no influence on this intensely real and 
earnest preacher. He did not school his voice 
which was clear and shrill by Jordan’s banks to 
sound a different note when he entered the pre- 
cincts of Herod’s court. The smile of the great 
man who heard him gladly and did many things 
at his bidding, availed not to moderate his tone 
when occasion called for rebuke of his scandalous 
living. 

And the manner of his preaching was as real 
as the substance of it. He spoke as a living man 
to living men in an actual world. He did not 
garnish his speech with conventional flowers of 
rhetoric, nor bring his illustrations from far back ages 
or unfamiliar scenes; he found them at his feet in 
the stones which strewed the desert, of which he 
said God was able to raise up children to Abraham, 
in the threshing-floor which was an adjunct of every 
home-stead from which the crowd had come to hear 
him, and in the trees growing by the river, at the 
feet of which axes were often lying, for thither, as 
in Elisha’s time, men came down to hew timber for 
their dwellings. 

Such was the voice which was heard in the wilder- 
ness; it came in the way of righteousness; it 
awakened the conscience of the nation, which had 
been lulled to sleep by delusive hopes and de- 
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moralized by false standards of right and wrong. 
It proclaimed anew the old and everlasting distinc- 
tion between good and evil, righteousness and un- 
righteousness, truth and falsehood. It summoned 
men to change their minds and to amend their 
ways; no longer to call evil good, or good evil; to 
cease to do evil and learn to do well. 

It was not the voice of a mere moralist who 
clears away the mists which have hidden ancient 
landmarks and confused men as to the direc- 
tion in which lie the lawful highways, yet brings no 
glad tidings of great joy to give to human hearts 
the inspiration of hope, and to endow them with 
strength to forsake evil and go in the way of God’s 
commandments. The Baptist was the preacher of 
a gospel. He was the bearer of a message from 
God to the children of his people. It was in essence 
the same message which has been borne by every 
gifted prophet in every age and in every land, that 
God has not forsaken the world which He has 
made, but will assuredly fulfil the promise which 
from the beginning He has written on the fleshly 
tables of men’s hearts, and which has found utterance 
in many an inspired oracle since the world began— 
the promise of a time of the restitution of all things, 
when God shall manifestly reign, when righteousness 
shall triumph and love prevail. It was the peculiar 
privilege of this Seer of the wilderness so to discern 
the signs of the times, as to be convinced, spite 
of the manifold confusion of his age, that the fulfil- 
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ment of the ancient hope was at hand. He was 
assured that the golden year, which had lain so 
long on the far horizon of his nation’s expectation, 
was now at the door. He was enabled to believe 
in the blessed possibilities of human nature, even in 
that priest-ridden, purblind generation, because he 
believed in the might of the living God and in His 
goodwill toward men. 

What tremendous power does this living faith in 
the kingdom of God as at hand give to the preacher 
of righteousness! The unfaltering proclamation of 
it not only inspires with hope, but moves with 
fear. For the gospel of the kingdom is no prophecy 
of smooth things, healing wounds slightly and saying 
Peace, Peace, when there is no peace. The coming 
kingdom is no paradise where all things come alike 
to all, and there is one event to the righteous and 
to the wicked, to the clean and to the unclean. Its 
coming is ever a crisis, a judgment of the world, 
a discerning between wise and foolish, a separation 
of sheep from goats, of wheat from chaff. It is a 
revelation of God’s eternal fire which burns from 
age to age, and which ever and again leaps forth 
to consume outworn institutions, to destroy the 
growths of evil years, to hasten the passing of the 
old and the inbringing of the new, even of the new 
heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. The imminence of such a crisis is an urgent 
summons to repentance, to the wicked man to for- 
sake his way, and to the unrighteous man to forsake 
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his thoughts and to return unto the Lord who will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God* who will 
abundantly pardon. 

For the hope which John expressed when he pro- 
claimed the kingdom to be at hand, was a hope that 
centred in One who would take away the sins 
of the world, and quicken a dead nation by a 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire. By the 
spirit of Christ which was in him he had discerned 
in his kinsman, Jesus of Nazareth, the signs of a 
true Messiahship. He saw in Him a spotless purity 
of character, which, combined with lowliness of rank 
and unobtrusiveness of mien, would certainly make 
Him despised and rejected of men, a Man of sorrows 
in that evil time; and so he recognized in Him the 
fulfilment of the prophecy underlying many a type, 
from the paschal lamb downward, and uttered in 
many an oracle concerning incarnate holiness crushed 
and broken, and yet somehow passing on to victory ; 
concerning a form fairer than the children of men, 
a visage marred more than any man’s, but somehow 
through its marring winning a diviner glory; con- 
cerning a purity which sees and reveals the Father, 
but is at the same time the heir of a heritage of 
utter ‘sorrow, by bearing which even unto death the 
world was to be redeemed from sin and the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost was tocome. This lowly Nazarene 
he boldly proclaims to be the Christ, who is to fulfil 
the hope with which he seeks to inspire his genera- 


tion. 
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It is the crowning secret of his power that he 
preached, not himself, but Christ Jesus the Lord. 


He was not puffed up by his popularity, and while. 


crowds hung upon his lips, he made himself of no 
reputation. He set little store by his baptism, 
though it was eagerly sought by multitudes. He 
testified of a mightier prophet whose shoe-latchet he 
was not worthy to unloose, and of a more efficacious 
baptism, even a baptism with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. In this self-abnegation he exemplified the 
very spirit of the Gospel which he proclaimed. Like 
another great preacher of his century, he reckoned 
himself but as an earthen vessel, like the pitchers that 
covered the lamps in the hands of Gideon’s three 
hundred. His part in the great battle with evil was to 
hold the treasure of heavenly light, even the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ ; and he was willing to be broken if only that 
light might flash out on the darkness of the world. 
He was ready to decrease if only Christ might in- 
crease. When his popularity was on the wane, and 
it was reported to him by his disciples that all men 
were flocking to Him who was with him beyond 
Jordan, and to whom he bare witness, then was his 
joy fulfilled, for then did he who was but the Bride- 
groom’s friend hear the Bridegroom’s voice. No 
man can be a true preacher of righteousness who 
is not willing to lay himself upon the altar of the 
truth, and to make any sacrifice that the Eternal 
Truth may be exalted. 
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It is not a necessary condition of this un- 
selfish loyalty to Truth that a man sltould have 
attained to clear and unalterable dogmatic convic- 
tions, and should never be troubled with any doubts 
as to the fundamentals of the faith which it is his 
calling to preach. Nay, I might even venture to 
assert, that the deepest and the truest power over 
the souls of men, at least over the nobler souls in 
any generation, cannot be attained by any one 
who is a stranger to the wrestlings of an inward 
agony of doubt. The true preacher, like the true 
priest, must be one who can have compassion on 
the ignorant, and on them that are out of the 
way, for that he himself also is compassed with 
infirmity. John was no mere dogmatist. His 
was an inquiring spirit, always open to _ light, 
and ever crying for “light, more light.” For 
all such upright souls light is sown, but the 
sowing is often in darkness and with tears. Along 
the way by which John was led into the perfect 
light at last, he had to bear “all the burden of this 
weary unintelligible world.” When in Herod’s dun- 
geon he heard of the works of Christ, which in their 
unostentatious humility seemed hardly to fulfil the 
enthusiastic expectation of His forerunner, he sent 
two of his disciples saying, “Art thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?” Some people 
who think doubt is devil-born have tried to explain 
this incident away. If it could be explained away, 
then I for one would be less able to understand the 
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secret of the wide-spread and enduring influence of 
the Baptist’s ministry. 


I have spoken of the past, of the spiritual needs 
of an ancient generation, and of how those needs 
were met; but my parable must be hard to read if 
you have not perceived that in speaking of the past 
I have spoken also of the present. Men dispute as 
to the question whether there has been a decline in 
the power of the pulpit, and the very phrase they 
use seems to me to point to the reason of that too 
limited influence of Christian teachers which makes 
the disputation possible. When they speak of 
religious teaching as “the pulpit,’ it seems plain 
that they are thinking of something formal and 
conventional: something highly respectable no doubt, 
but, from its very respectability, to some extent un- 
real. There was unquestionably a decline of “the 
power of the pulpit” in the time of John the Baptist. 
The successors of Ezra, the first of the scribes who 
preached from a pulpit of wood, had certainly 
lost the art of moving their generation, but when 
the voice of a true preacher of righteousness was 
heard, though he stood in no pulpit, though his 
raiment was camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle was 
about his loins, though his canopy was the vault 
of heaven, his cathedral the boundless waste, and 
his church music the rushing of the Jordan and the 
shaking of the reeds upon its banks; when such a 
preacher’s voice was heard, there went out to him 
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Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, and were baptised of him in Jordan’ confessing 
their sins. Men are weary of echoes. Mere echoes, 
though of earnest voices that once moved the world, 
be they the voices of puritans or reformers or church 
fathers, nay, even though they be the voices of in- 
spired apostles, are powerless to make men go in 
the way of righteousness. The need of our time is 
for voices, voices which are not echoes, living voices 
speaking the living truth, out of the depths of a 
living experience, and in the living language of liv- 
ing men—voices preaching mercy and not sacrifice, 
righteousness and not burnt offerings, faith and not 
outward cleansing—voices bringing good tidings of 
blessed possibilities for a sin-stricken world, of the 
coming of a kingdom in mercy and in judgment 
which are not two, but eternally and for ever one— 
voices bearing witness for the Christ—the Incarnation 
of divinest righteousness and divinest compassion, the 
Redeemer of the fallen, the Helper of the helpless, 
the Brother of us all—voices whose accents are not 
hard and dogmatic and pitiless, but as of men who 
have wrestled, nay, who perchance are wrestling still, 
with sorrow and doubt and fear. 
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THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA}! 
Ve 


THE traveller from Judza to Galilee, who, as of 
old, goes through Samaria, resting at Jacob’s well 
and passing on to Nablous, on the site of the ancient 
Sychar, finds the distance between the city and the 
well greater than the casual reader of St. John’s 
narrative would suppose. As he traverses that 
distance, which is at least two miles, the question 
is forced upon him, What was this woman’s motive 
in going so far to draw water? There is a perennial 
fountain at the city gate from which she could have 
obtained the supply needed for her household. If 
it be true that, being of worse than doubtful reputa- 
tion, she was not permitted to associate with the 
women who frequented the well at the gate, there 
were other and nearer fountains in the Vale of 
Shechem from which she could have drawn. There 
is no valley in Palestine where the traveller is so 
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cheered by the tinkle of brooks and by those sounds 
_of the green-leaved earth which betoken the presence 
of abundant water. Why then did this woman 
habitually leave the city gate and, passing the many 
fountains in the valley, find her weary way to Jacob’s 
well that she might fill her water-pot from its depths? 
It hardly admits of doubt that she was impelled by 
a superstitious motive. She made the pilgrimage 
to the distant well because she esteemed its water 
sacred. It was the gift of the holy patriarch who 
had drunk thereof himself, and his children, and his 
cattle. It must be endowed with saving virtue. 
The woman sought peace to her troubled conscience 
in a toilsome act of religious devotion. 

When we recognize that this was her motive, 
light is shed on the whole narrative. We under- 
stand better than before her amazement that a Jew 
should ask drink of a woman of Samaria. She 
heard the request not merely as that of a wayworn 
thirsty traveller for a cup of cold water, for such a 
request might have been made without impropriety 
to one of the alien race. But she greatly wondered 
that a Jew with his proud exclusiveness should ask 
leave to participate with her in what she reckoned 
a religious rite. 

Then, too, we see new point and meaning in the 
Saviour’s reply, “If thou knewest the gift of God, 
and who it is who saith to thee, give Me to drink, 
thou wouldest have asked of Him, and He would 
have given thee living water.” These words touch 
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the error which lay at the root of her religion. She 
thought the favour of God could be purchased by 
outward observances. She was going about to estab- 
lish a righteousness of her own, seeking peace 
and life by habitual pilgrimages to a sacred spot, 
and by drinking the water of a holy well. The 
Lord would have her learn that eternal life is the 
gift of God, bestowed without money and without 
price on those who humbly ask it. 

Nor did the woman so grievously misunderstand 
Him as she seemed when she answered, “Sir, Thou 
hast nothing to draw with and the well is deep; 
from whence then hast Thou that living water? Art 
Thou greater than our father Jacob which gave us 
the well?” She was not thinking of the material, 
while He was speaking of the spiritual. What she 
asked was whether this Jew, who had not even the 
means of bringing water from the depths of her 
holy well, laid claim to greater sanctity than the 
father of his race, and could give her such water 
as would avail her more than that which was sacred 
through the patriarch’s memory. 

When the Saviour said in reply, “Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst: but the water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life,” He contrasted the temporary 
and evanescent peace which is obtained by outward 
rites, such as the drinking of the water of a holy 
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well, with the enduring and boundless blessedness 
which flows from the indwelling of Hiss grace in 
the heart. Outward rites can give no lasting relief. 
They are like the anodyne, that stills for a season 
the gnawing of the deadly pain, but can do nothing 
to eradicate the disease. The gift of God’s grace 
reaches the root of the malady. It takes our guilt 
away, and thus it gives deliverance from the fears 
which guilt begets. It is in the heart a fountain 
of life, sending streams into every region of our 
nature and making it beautiful and fruitful to God’s 
praise. 

The woman understood Him well. Her experience 
attested the truth of what He said about thirsting 
again. The unrest of her weary heart could be 
soothed only for a season by her pilgrimages to 
Jacob’s well. She had ever to be coming again 
to draw. There was something inexpressibly at- 
tractive to her in the thought of any fountain of 
enduring peace, of any water that would be in her 
as a well springing up into everlasting life. It was 
in no jest, but in deepest earnest that she cried, 
“Sir, give me this water that I thirst not, neither 
come hither to draw.” Her words were a sincere 
and earnest prayer. 


Il. 


He to whom all hearts are open and all desires 
known recognized the woman’s words, “Sir, give 


me this water,’ as an earnest prayer for spiritual 
F 
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blessing, and proceeded at once to answer that 
prayer. He would not withhold the request of her 
lips. She had asked life of Him, and He would 
give it. That she might realize the blessing she 
sought, two things were essential. She must be 
convinced of her sin, and her mind must be en- 
lightened in the knowledge of the Saviour. These 
two essential parts of her effectual calling to life 
and peace were both secured when Jesus said, “Go, 
call thy husband and come hither.” His words 
brought a twofold revelation to her heart—a revela- 
tion of the evil of her life, and a revelation of the 
glory of Him whom she perceived to be a prophet, 
because He was telling her all that ever she did. 
They revealed the evil of her life, bringing her 
face to face with the reality of her sin. She had 
had five husbands, and he whom she now had was 
not her husband. Such conviction of sin is the first 
step towards regeneration. When, in the deceitful- 
ness of our hearts, we are glossing over our sin, we 
may be able for a time to still our unrest by formal 
acts of religious devotion: by setting the number of 
our sacrifices over against our disobedience. But 
when the sharp two-edged sword of God’s word 
pierces even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit and lays our sin bare, we feel how vain are 
our oblations. They cannot wipe out the stain of 
our guilt. If we are to be pardoned it must be 
through the free gift of God’s love; if we are to be 
regenerated it must be by a power mightier than 
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our own taking hold of our hearts and renewing 
our lives, : 

The same word of Christ which brought conviction 
of sin to the woman’s heart revealed to her One 
whose power to help her was attested by the fact 
that He was searching out the secrets of her life. 
Here was a Physician who, by one skilful touch, 
had probed her heart and revealed the root of her 
unrest. To whom but to Him could she go for 
healing? She said, “Sir, I perceive that Thou art 
a prophet”; and propounded for His solution the 
vexed question between Jews and Samaritans as to 
whether Mount Gerizim or Mount Zion was the 
scene of acceptable worship. She was not seeking 
to escape from an inconvenient personal question 
by taking refuge in a commonplace of ecclesiastical 
controversy. She earnestly desired to learn through 
what channel salvation was to flow to her. It was 
not wonderful that the zealous pilgrim to Jacob’s 
Well should think only of a channel of formal 
observance; and she was willing to accept the 
guidance of the Prophet she had. found as to 
which channel was the true. She asked, in effect, 
Are the well-springs on Zion sources of more en- 
during peace than I can find on this mountain? 
In even hinting at such a question she was already 
showing a willing and obedient heart. All her 
sacred associations clustered round the hill where 
her fathers worshipped. But what things were 
gain. to her she was willing to count loss for the 
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life she craved. She was ready to forget her own 
people and her father’s house—nay, even to cast in 
her lot with the hated Jews—if that sacrifice would 
avail. 

There is a stage in spiritual history in which 
questions similar to this seem of paramount im- 
portance. The soul is perplexed with inquiries as 
to what form of doctrine is most accordant with 
truth and most likely to give rest to the troubled 
heart: as to what Church is the true sanctuary of 
refuge. Such perplexities are very real, and are by 
no means to be despised; they are an evidence of 
spiritual quickening. But in view of them the 
Saviour’s reply to the woman of Samaria is for 
ever memorable: “Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain nor 
yet at Jerusalem worship the Father.” There are 
deeper questions than of creeds and forms of wor- 
ship. It is the spirit of our worship that is all- 
important. If men worship the Father—if there 
underlies their worship the child-like spirit of faith 
and obedience, it is a secondary matter whether 
that worship is rendered on Gerizim or Zion. The 
language of true worship is one, though the dialects 
in which it is uttered are many. 

But forms of doctrine or of worship are not 
therefore indifferent. The difference between Mount 
Gerizim and Jerusalem is secondary, yet there is 
a difference. “Ye worship,” the Saviour adds, “ye 
know not what: we know what we worship: for 
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salvation is of the Jews.” The Jewish worship was 
founded on a clearer apprehension of the nature 
and relations of Him who was its object than was 
the worship of Samaria. The Samaritans had begun 
to worship through blind fear of the God of the 
land into which they had been brought as aliens, 
and because the wild beasts of the depopulated 
country were destroying them. They never learned 
to know God fully. They accepted only the Books 
of Moses; they shut out the ever-broadening light 
of divine revelation that came to Israel by the later 
prophets. They had not the same clearness of hope 
as had Israel, to whom the sure word of prophecy 
was as a light shining in a dark place till the day 
dawned, and the day-star arose in men’s hearts. 
There is a difference between truth and error, be- 
tween more enlightened and less enlightened forms. 
The worship of those, be they Samaritans or Jews, 
Catholics or Protestants, who refuse to recognise the 
presence of the ever-living God, revealing Himself 
continually and in many ways, can neither be as 
acceptable nor as profitable as the homage rendered 
by the men whose ears are open to the words of 
prophecy that are spoken as the ages roll on. 

But no worship of the one Father, sincerely ren- 
dered in the spirit of devotion by filial hearts, is 
rejected. “The hour cometh and now is when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship 
Him.” He inhabiteth the praises of Israel, by what- 
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ever name Israel is called. Christ always recognised 
that they are not all Israel who are of Israel. 
Samaritans are sometimes nearer the kingdom than 
Jews. It was a Samaritan who showed the neigh- 
bourly spirit of true religion when priest and Levite 
passed by on the other side. It was a Samaritan 
who, alone of ten that were healed, returned to give 
God glory. The Samaritans were in error, but 
God is no respecter of persons; and in every nation 
and under every creed they that fear God and work 
righteousness are accepted of Him. The Father 
seeketh such to worship Him. 

This was involved in that fundamental truth 
acknowledged by Jew and Samaritan alike, that 
God is a spirit. His nature is spiritual, and it is 
therefore in the spiritual region alone that there 
can be true fellowship with Him. They forget this 
truth who think that outward forms, bodily exercises, 
can be in themselves acceptable to God. If we 
once realize the spirituality of God we shall feel 
that He must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
He desireth truth in the inward parts, and they 
only can have fellowship with Him in whom His 
own spirit dwells, 

We know not whether something in the Saviour’s 
bearing or words suggested to the woman that this 
was no common Jewish Rabbi, but perchance the 
promised Messiah, or whether the lofty regions of 
thought into which He led her made her feel her 
need of some one to guide her on the giddy heights. 
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Be this as it may, in leading her to the declaration, 
“TI know that Messias cometh which is called Christ : 
when He is come, He will tell us all things,” He 
prepared her for the revelation of Himself, which 
was the second necessary part of her effectual calling 
to life and peace: “I that speak unto thee am He.” 
Now, indeed, she had found the living water, for 
which as with fevered thirst she had been longing. 
She was face to face with One who could deliver 
her from the guilt which burdened her conscience 
and from the confusions of her wasted life. She 
could rest from her weary search after peace at 
His most blessed feet. She could with implicit 
confidence accept His guidance who could tell her 
all things. 


III. 


At the point to which we have come in our 
readings, when Jesus—having led the woman to 
confess her expectation of the advent of the Christ 
—revealed Himself as the fulfiller of that expecta- 
tion, the conversation was interrupted by the return 
of the disciples who had gone into the city to buy 
meat. They were amazed that their Master should 
be holding converse with one who belonged to the 
alien race, with one moreover whose appearance 
indicated that she was of evil life. They had not 
yet reached the wider views of the kingdom of 
God into which they were by-and-by to be led. 
They had not yet learned that the Son of Man 
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had come to seek that which was lost. The 
parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Silver, and 
the Prodigal Son had not yet been spoken. The 
disciples had not heard the words He had just 
uttered which disallowed any claim to peculiar 
sacredness, put forth in behalf of this or the other 
mountain. They would probably not have under- 
stood them if they had heard them. They were true 
and loyal disciples, but they were dzsczples and had 
still much to learn. It is a necessary condition of 
discipleship, that we should be ever and again per- 
plexed by glimpses into new regions of truth. 

The conduct of the wondering disciples is an 
example of the spirit we should manifest under 
such perplexity. They marvelled, but they did not 
presume to question. No one said to the woman, 
What seekest thou? or to the Master, Why talkest 
Thou with her? They could trust their Master 
even while they wondered; they could quietly wait 
for further light. It is foolish to cry out whenever 
in our pursuit of truth we discover something 
which does not square with the system we have 
adopted. Calvin well says, “that we, when some- 
thing in the works of God and of Christ does not 
please us, should not indulge in complaint and 
opposition, but should rather be modestly silent 
until what is hidden from us be revealed from 
heaven.” 

If the conversation had not been interrupted by 
the arrival of the disciples, the woman might prob- 
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ably, in reply to our Lord’s avowal of His Messiah- 
ship, have confessed her faith. As it was she did 
so in another way. She showed her faith by her 
works. She gave the best possible evidence of the 
presence of the new life which had begun to stir 
within her. She left her water-pot—the symbol of 
her servile toil. It was no longer needed. Jesus 
had answered her prayer, and had given her the 
living water, that she might thirst no more, neither 
come thither to draw. Already there was springing 
up within her a well of life, overflowing in com- 
passion for her kinsfolk and her neighbours, whom 
she would make partakers of the gift of God she 
had received. As long as she trusted in her acts 
of painful devotion, she was self-seeking in her re- 
ligious zeal. She went solitarily the weary way to 
Jacob’s well. Why should she ask others to join 
her pilgrimage? She had no gospel to tell them, 
no joy to share with them. She was gloomily in- 
tent on the solution of the problem, how to obtain 
the favour of God and find peace to her own 
troubled conscience. But now everything is 
changed. The joy of God’s salvation has enlarged 
her heart. She has drunk at a fountain of bound- 
less grace, which must be free to all. This is the 
secret of the missionary spirit, characteristic of 
those who trust for salvation to God’s free grace. 
They who believe the good tidings cannot hold 
their peace, but must make them known. So this 
new convert goes “her way into the city, and saith 
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to the men, Come, see a man which told me all 
things that ever I did: is not this the Christ?” 

She is not hindered by the remembrance of her 
degradation. She is of unclean lips; but if there 
is no other to tell that the Christ has come she 
will not be silent. Her iniquity is taken away, 
her sin is purged, and the first fruits of her cleansed 
lips shall be words of good tidings to those who 
have known her shame. It has been remarked that 
she spoke to the men. Perhaps the women would 
not have hearkened to her; but where there was 
hope of audience she could not choose but speak. 
Her words are distinguished by becoming humility; 
she gives herself no airs of sanctity. Her dark 
story is known in the city, and her declaration of 
the Christ is founded on the fact that He has read 
that story. “Come, see a man which told me all 
things that ever I did.’ She asks, “Is not this the 
Christ?” She does not throw her message into 
dogmatic form. This is no evidence of doubt; it 
is rather an evidence of the strength of her conviction. 
Dogmatic assertion is often a cloak to cover doubt. 
When we are most firmly assured of the truth we 
are most ready to put our declaration of it into 
least dogmatic form. All that we ask is a candid 
examination. We say, Come and see. We are 
sure that the evidence which has convinced us will 
carry conviction to other hearts. 

This method of declaring truth is generally the 
most effectual. Dogmatism repels; but there is a 
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disposition on the part of men to respond to an 
_ appeal earnestly made to them to come and see; 
and there was unmistakable earnestness here which 
commanded attention. The men of Sychar at once 
responded to the woman’s appeal; they went out 
of the city and came to Jesus at the Well. Perhaps 
the want of success which attends so much of our 
religious teaching is to be accounted for by the 
dogmatism of its tone. We speak too often with 
a cold air of infallible authority, pronouncing pains 
and penalties against those who will not believe as 
we believe. We thus drive men into opposition, 
while if we were less assertive and more earnest 
we might win them to Christ. When the Church 
returns to the spirit of the apostle who said that 
by manifestation of the truth he and his fellow- 
labourers commended themselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God, the number of the 
men of every city who come to Him of whom the 
Church bears testimony will be greatly increased. 


ENG 


When the woman was away on her errand the 
disciples, solicitous for their Master, begged Him 
to eat of the meat which they had bought. But 
in His preoccupation of mind His weariness and 
-hunger and thirst had disappeared. We are all 
familiar with the fact which proves the subjection 
of the material to the spiritual, that intense mental 
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occupation swallows up the bodily appetites. It is 
only, however, in rare and Christ-like men that 
such intensity is manifested in unselfish works of 
well-doing. When the disciples pressed the offered 
food upon Jesus He excused Himself, saying, “I 
have meat to eat that ye know not of.” They 
showed that they knew not of it by their incapacity 
to understand the imagery which He employed. 
These disciples were certainly rough material out 
of which to make the apostles and preachers of 
the highest ideal life, when, even after some months’ 
fellowship with their Master, they could think of 
no higher interpretation of His words than that 
some man had brought Him something to eat. 
But He is patient with them, and in accommoda- 
tion to their weakness explains more fully the 
great principle of His life: “My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent Me, and to finish His 
work.” 

In these words we have the distinctive character- 
istic of that ideal life which Christ exemplified, 
and to which He would bring all His followers, 
It stands out in contrast to the life of the legalist, 
who shapes his conduct by the formal precepts of 
a written law. To Christ, and to the man who is 
partaker of Christ’s life, the doing of God’s will is 
a necessity of his nature, like that which impels 
him to eat his daily food. His inner being is so 
in harmony with the will of God, he so loves the 
thing which God has commanded, that he is im- 
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pelled to do it by a craving strong as hunger. 
Nay, as men will make any sacrifice for bread, as 
_ the desire for bread is one of the most powerful 
motives to human action and human endurance— 
so those who have attained to this ideal life will 
count no toil too sore, no sacrifice too costly, if 
only they can do the will of Him who sent them, 
and finish His work. They will find their highest 
gratification in doing it, and through doing it their 
natures will be strengthened and developed till 
they attain to the measure of the stature of per- 
fect men in Christ Jesus. 

This is the characteristic of healthful life. Legal 
restriction and formal precept may be necessary in 
view of spiritual disease, even as a sick man eats 
his food in obedience to prescribed rules. But it 
is at best a sickly life which is thus controlled. 
When, through the grace of God, our iniquities are 
forgiven and our diseases are healed, the doing of 
God’s will becomes as the food of our souls, for 
which we crave and in which we take delight. 

The transition is perfectly harmonious which our 
Lord makes from speaking of the doing God’s 
work as bread, to speak of the large opportunities 
of doing it which are opening up to Him and to 
His disciples, as an already ripened harvest. “Say 
not ye, There are yet four months and then cometh 
harvest?” This was probably a proverbial saying, 
expressing the necessity of waiting with patience 
for the results of human effort. Men had learned 
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from experience and from the analogy of nature 
that spiritual results do not generally come at 
once, and had framed this proverb to comfort the 
desponding and to warn the sanguine. The pro- 
verb expresses the rule, but every rule has its ex- 
ception; and there are seasons when, because of 
special preparedness, the fruits of spiritual labour 
are not delayed. Such a season was this of our 
Lord’s visit to Samaria. He had marked the 
Samaritan woman’s peculiar receptivity. He had 
divined the errand on which she had gone when 
she left the Well. He had the assurance that the 
errand would be successful. Perhaps He could see 
the men approaching whom she was bringing to 
hear His word. He knew that a rich harvest of 
souls was ready to be gathered in the alien city. 
He may have pointed to the advancing Samaritans 
—at all events He had them in His mind’s eye— 
when He said, “Lift up your eyes and look on 
the fields, for they are white already to harvest.” 
In despised Samaria there were to be immediate 
results, contradicting the proverb which had availed 
to cheer the disciples depressed by the discourage- 
ments of the Judzan ministry. There was no 
need here to exercise the long patience of the 
husbandman who waits for the early and the latter 
rain, 

The Saviour gives utterance to the joy’ with 
which the prospect fills His heart: “And he that 
reapeth receiveth wages and gathereth fruit unto 
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life eternal.” He was receiving even then earnest 
of His wages—of the joy set before Him, for sake 
of which He was braving toil and scorn, and was 
in the end to endure the cross; and of the glory 
with which, for the suffering of death, He should 
be crowned—the joy of doing good, the glory of 
saving the lost. This eternal joy and glory every 
reaper in the great spiritual harvest shares. If we 
work for Christ and with Christ, we labour for no 
temporary and evanescent reward. 

And in the joy with which we are rewarded, we 
are brought into fellowship with the faithful who 
have wrought before us, but who seemed to labour 
in vain. In the success which comes to us they 
find the fruit of their fruitless toil, They went 
forth and wept, bearing precious seed; but now 
they share the joy which thrills us as we fill our 
bosoms with the sheaves that have grown from 
their sowing. They without us were not made 
perfect, but when the “better thing” comes to us, 
they are perfected at last, “that both he that 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” 

It is well for us, as it was well for the disciples, 
to be reminded that we are only a part of a great 
army of workers for truth and righteousness, of 
whom some are sowers and some are reapers. This 
truth found expression in a second proverb which 
is kindred to the one already quoted. The results 
of spiritual labour are often so long delayed that 
the sower is not permitted to be the reaper. “One 
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soweth and another reapeth.” The Saviour would 
have the disciples remember this, lest they should 
be exalted above measure by the success which 
they were to achieve. They were merely the 
reapers in fields that had been sown by the labours 
and watered by the tears of faithful men, some of 
whom went to their graves mourning, We have 
laboured in vain, and spent our strength for nought 
and in vain. “I have sent you,” says Christ, “to 
reap that whereon ye bestowed no labour: other 
men laboured and ye are entered into their labour.” 

There was special significance in reminding the 
disciples of this when the field in which they were 
to reap was the outfield of Samaria. The Saviour 
rises above all Jewish exclusiveness, and would have 
His disciples rise with Him. He recognizes, and 
He would have them recognize, that even in the 
imperfect religion and shaded history of the alien 
people, there had been influences at work for good. 
The privileges of Judza had been greater—salvation 
was of the Jews; but God fulfils Himself in many 
ways, and even those who were in comparative error 
and darkness had been sowing good seed, which 
was now bringing forth fruit unto life eternal. 

In the remaining verses of the story we have the 
literal record of that of which our Lord had spoken 
in figure. Many of the Samaritans of that city 
believed on Him—some for the saying of the 
woman, and others because they heard Him them- 
selves, and knew that He was indeed the Christ, 
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the Saviour of the world. The designation of 
Christ which these last give in the confession of 
their faith is deeply significant. They call Him 
the Saviour of the world. The believing Samaritans 
were the first fruits to Christ of “the world” in its 
distinctive sense. They were the forerunners of the 
“other sheep who are not of this fold,’ whom also 
He must bring. 
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iif, 
THE FATHERS AND THE CHILDREN. 


Malachi iv. 5, 6.—‘“ Behold, I will send you Elijah the 
prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord: And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest 
I come and smite the earth with a curse.” 


THERE is surely subject for reflection in the fact 
that the last oracle of Hebrew inspiration reveals a 
state of matters so sad as that which is pictured in 
the prophecy of Malachi. God had separated this 
people from the nations of the earth. For eleven 
centuries He had dealt with them by the dispen- 
sation of His grace and the discipline of His 
providence. He had sent them prophets whose 
words were so divine that at the end of millenniums 
they remain living words to the children of men, 
and psalmists whose songs are sung to-day in all 
the languages of the world. Through the ages He 
had been their living King, working deliverance for 
them as for His chosen. 

What was the result of this calling of a nation 
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to high destiny and peculiar privilege? Let the 
last of its prophets supply the answer, In the 
terrible indictment he draws against his generation 
they are accused of despising God’s name and pro- 
faning His table. Their priesthood was contempt- 
ible and base. Their national life was defiled by 
the prevalence of sorcery, adultery, and profanity. 
The hireling was oppressed in his wages, the widow 
and the fatherless were wronged, and the stranger 
was turned aside from his right. 

Is this, we ask, the end of the old covenant? 
Are these the elect of God? Was it that they 
might come to this that God had led His people 
like a flock? Must we bid hope farewell, and adopt 
the pessimist theory of the world, with its mournful 
conclusion that things are tending to the worse, and 
that the strange eventful history of our race is to — 
end in darkness and despair. 

Blessed be God, the last of the prophets was no 
pessimist. He recognised that amid abounding 
iniquity there was a remnant according to the 
election of grace. There were those who feared 
the Lord and spake often one to another, and the 
Lord hearkneed and heard. There were those who 
feared the Lord and thought upon His name, for 
whom a book of remembrance was written before 
Him. The darkness was very deep, but the prophet 
could discern the promise of a better day, a day 
which should burn as an oven—burn up the wicked, 
root and branch—yet in the dawn of which the 
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Sun of Righteousness should arise with healing in 
His wings. 

For that day of wrath, that day of hope, there 
was to come a preparer, that the threatened curse 
might be averted and the nation saved. When we 
note the nature of the needed and promised pre- 
paration, we are able to understand the secret of 
the evils that blighted the land. 

Those evils, threatening the destruction of the 
commonwealth, were to be traced to a wrong rela- 
tion between the older and the younger generation ; 
and the hope of the nation lay in a readjustment 
of that relation, in a turning of the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers. 

By the law of Moses, God’s servant, which He 
commanded him in Horeb for all Israel with the 
statutes and judgments, national life was founded 
in the family life. Up till the time of Moses the 
family was everything. In instituting a national 
government Moses did not abolish the patriarchal, 
The nation was an aggregate of families. The sign 
of the covenant was within the family, set by fathers 
upon their children. Nay, the festival which com- 
memorated the birth of the nation was to be kept 
by every family apart. The ordinance of the jubilee 
was promulgated for this very end, that the identity 
of families, so apt to be swept away by inevitable 
changes of fortune, might be restored and preserved. 
The Divine Lawgiver recognized that the strength of 
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the nation lay in the homes of the people, and that 
it could be great and prosperous only when there 
were right relations between fathers and children. 
Nor is it different in other lands. The nations 
which have attained to the highest place and power 
in the earth are those in which the relations of 
home life have been most worthily maintained, The 
greatness of our own beloved land, for example, and 
its far-reaching influence, so much out of proportion 
to its size or material resources, are due to the 
peculiar sacredness which we have attached to 
the word home, to parental affection and faithful- 
ness on the one hand, and to filial reverence and 
obedience on the other. It was because the scene 
which Robert Burns pictured in his “ Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night” was no product of inventive genius, no 
exceptional phenomenon in our country, but one 
which might then be witnessed in ten thousand 
lowly homesteads in every corner of Scotland, that 
enduring prosperity and far-reaching influence have 
been given to our nation. No extension or im- 
provement of our system of public education in 
school and college, no advance in arts and in- 
dustries, will avail to continue that prosperity or 
maintain that influence, unless our homes remain, as 
in the past, scenes of watchful care, of firm and 
loving discipline, and of grateful affection and cheer- 
ful obedience. The law of family life as given by 
Moses in Horeb, and as magnified and made honour- 
able by our blessed Lord, who was subject to His 
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parents at Nazareth, and so grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, still lies at the foundation of true national 
prosperity. : 

Yet the very prosperity which has its roots in 
family life has a tendency to interfere with the 
arrangements and disturb the sanctities of that life. 
The “fulness of bread and abundance of idleness” 
which prosperity brings to the wealthier classes of 
a community tend almost inevitably to disturb the 
divine relation between fathers and children. They 
relax the healthful bonds of family discipline, and 
remove the occasion for that repression and self- 
sacrifice to which young men and women under 
sterner conditions are trained. It has been one of 
the acknowledged problems of our civilization how 
to deal with those who are cradled in luxury, are 
never taught self-denial, and are sent early into the 
world with perilous means of self-indulgence at 
their command. A great statesman recently spoke 
of them as the “dangerous classes”; and when the 
history of the decline and fall of empires is remem- 
bered, the danger involved in the existence of such — 
classes is seen to be real and imminent. 

Nor is this peril confined to the wealthy. Even 
in working-class communities the changed conditions 
which increased prosperity has brought are to some 
extent turning the heart of the fathers from the 
children, and the heart of the children from their 
fathers. It is an undoubted blessing that oppor- 
tunities of liberal education are now within the reach 
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of the poorest, and that lucrative employment is 
early available. But the blessing is turned into a 
curse if parents lose the full sense of responsibility 
for moulding the thought and guiding the conduct 
of their children; and if children, because they are 
better educated, or because they are self-supporting, 
lose their sense of dependence on the riper wisdom 
and larger experience of their parents. 

There is danger, too, in another of the results of 
national or general prosperity. The love of amuse- 
ments, which grows with increase of the means of 
gratifying it, is one of the acknowledged perils of 
our time. A wise man looks with no grudging eye 
on innocent amusements, but on the contrary rejoices 
that those whose lot is hard and wearing toil should 
have abundant opportunity, especially for those out- 
door amusements which, invigorating to mind and 
body, are truly recreations. But it is unquestion- 
able that excessive indulgence in amusements 
which take young people much from their own 
homes, and which make the duties and quiet 
pleasures of home irksome and distasteful, is for 
that reason demoralizing. 

Again, even the public spirit and enterprise so 
honourably characteristic of the Christianity of our 
time involve perils against which we do well to 
be warned. Institutions in themselves so noble and 
so beneficent as the Sunday School, the Childrens’ 
Church, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Friendly Girls’ Society, may be so wrought as to 
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disturb the relation between parents and children, 
and in that case the unquestionable advantages of 
such institutions are dearly purchased. If parents 
learn to depend on others for the godly upbringing 
of their children; if the family pew in church is 
habitually deserted by the younger members of the 
household who wander hither and thither at their own 
will in search of what pleases them ; if a multiplicity 
of meetings leads to late hours and interferes with 
the happy intercourse between old and young around 
the family hearth, there is a loss, heavy and irrepar- 
able, which no profit on the other side can ever 
balance. 

I speak of these dangers in the presence of many 
who are at the age when the temptation is 
strongest to throw off the restraints and repudiate 
the obligations of home. You are strong and con- 
scious of your strength; and you are tempted to 
believe that it is weakness to continue the deference 
and to render the obedience which were becoming 
in childhood. You are opening your eyes on the 
world, and it seems to you a garden in which there 
are trees good for food and pleasant to the eyes. 
You are impatient of authoritative rule, and of the 
voice of experience that warns you against for- 
bidden fruit. You would be free. You would be 
as gods knowing good and evil, and there is a 
seductive whisper in your ear which says, Ye 
shall not surely die, sneers at your scruples, and 
would sting you into asserting your independence. 
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Beware of giving ear to the voice of the serpent. 
Your true strength is in submission. Your true 
freedom is in obedience. The noblest life that 
ever was lived on earth was the life of a Son whose 
meat was to do His Father’s will. If that Son 
shall make you free, through giving you His own 
spirit, ye shall be free indeed. 

You who are now sons and daughters will ere 
long be the fathers and mothers of a new genera- 
tion. It is not too soon for you to think of the 
responsibilities that await you, as the future house- 
holders of the land, the fathers and mothers in our 
Israel. You are perhaps even now forming con- 
nections that will make or mar your future. I 
would have you form them only with those con- 
cerning whom you are well assured that they will 
be helps meet for you in the discharge of the 
duties that will then devolve on you. Whenever 
the time comes for you to establish homes of your 
own, let their lintels and their door-posts be 
sprinkled as with consecrating blood, and let the 
vow you record on entering them be this—as for 
me and my house we will serve the Lord; for the 
heart of the fathers will be turned to the children, 
and the heart of the children will be turned to the 
fathers in the homes of the land, only in so far as 
both have their hearts turned to Him. 

But the relation between the older and younger 
generation needs adjustment in a wider sphere than 
that of family life. The fathers and the children 
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represent two spirits that will always be found 
striving for the mastery in the thought and life of 
the world. The one spirit reverences the past and 
is distasteful of change; the other is restless and 
dissatisfied with things as they are, and is ever 
reaching forward to something new. The one 
spirit bows to authority, and shrinks from any- 
thing that seems to set aside received traditions, or 
to be inconsistent with established doctrines or 
customs; the other asserts individual freedom, and 
claims the right to formulate new beliefs or to 
strike into new paths of duty. Asa rule, though 
there are exceptions, it will be found that the one 
spirit is characteristic of the older, and the other of 
the younger generation. The one is the spirit of 
the fathers, and the other the spirit of the children. 

The highest interests of the land and of the church 
demand that these two spirits should not remain 
in irreconcilable antagonism. The earth is smitten 
with a curse when it is made the battlefield be- 
tween the older and the younger, who maintain 
their respective positions in an unsympathetic and 
unyielding attitude, refusing to wave any flag of 
truce or to make an effort to understand each other. 

It. is, of coursé, vain to expect that the» dis- 
tinction between those two spirits can ever be 
obliterated. There always have been, and there 
always will be those who, sobered by experience, 
are inclined rather to let well alone than to try 
new experiments which may lead them they know 
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not where; and those who in their fresh enthusiasm 
and sunny hopefulness are confidently reaching 
after ideals that rise before their minds. There 
always have been, and there always will be those 
whose natural temperament inclines them to listen 
for and obey the voice of authority, and those whose 
temperament is rather to assert liberty of thought 
and liberty of action. 

But while the two spirits remain, and while it is. 
healthful that they should remain, it is of unspeak- 
able consequence that those in whom they are found 
should be brought to understand and sympathise 
with each other; that the heart of the “fathers 
should be turned to the children, and the heart 
of the children to the fathers. 

Let me first plead with the older in behalf of 
the younger. It is not merely because it is the 
natural order that the prophet speaks first of the 
turning of the heart of the fathers to the children. 
If there is alienation between them, I think the 
blame lies principally at the door of the elders, 
because they are not at pains to understand the 
difficulties felt by their juniors with regard to 
matters of faith and practice which seem to them 
incontrovertible. Charlotte Bronté says somewhere, 
that only poets remember their childhood: and 
perhaps it is too much to expect that the average 
man. who has attained middle life should have a 
vivid recollection of all the doubts and fears through 
which he fought his way to his present beliefs, and 
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all the errors and shortcomings through which he 
came at last to the present even tenor of his way. — 
But it isa religious duty to remember the way by 
which the Lord our God has led us, and if we 
make the effort to do so, we shall have a livelier 
sympathy with those who have not yet reached the 
standpoint from which we now look at truth and 
duty. We shall also strive to present the teaching 
of Christ, both as to faith and practice, in such 
aspects as shall not be repellent to the young. 
God forbid that we should shape our beliefs to suit 
the taste of even the wisest men, much more that we 
should adapt them to the crude opinions of those 
who have no experience of life, and who, with the 
one-sidedness characteristic of youth, shut their 
eyes to much that is essential to a complete and 
harmonious conception of religious truth. But it is 
unquestionably the duty of the older generation to 
reconsider their forms of doctrine if they find that 
as a rule they are repellent to the young. He 
who reveals to babes things which He hides from 
the wise and prudent may mean thus to convey 
to us the intimation that we have been forsaking 
the simplicity of Christ, and giving heed to the 
revelation of flesh and blood rather than to the 
revelation of the Father. 

But now in turn I would plead with the younger 
generation, that they be clothed with humility, and 
be at pains to weigh with respectful sympathy the 
doctrine of their elders, I do not ask you to make 
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your judgment blind, or to bow down to that 
doctrine as if it had infallible authority, but it is 
hot unreasonable to ask you not to reckon your 
judgment as infallible. I would not discourage 
your questionings. I would have you dig deep 
till you find a sure foundation on which you can 
rest your faith; but amid your questionings do not 
forget to question your own hearts as to the real 
causes of the difficulties and the hesitations which 
are keeping you back from a full and hearty accept- 
ance and avowal of the Christian faith, If you 
do so, you may perchance find that these causes 
are not so much intellectual as moral, that you do 
not know the doctrine because you have not the 
will to do the will of God. With all the generous 
emotions and fine aspirations which bring you so 
near the kingdom, and win for you the love of 
even holy men, it may be that you go away from 
Christianity because you have great possessions 
which you are not prepared to sacrifice: imperious 
wills and proud hearts which you will not school 
to submission. 

There is one scene in the gospel history which 
is invariably chosen as the subject of the chief 
picture which adorns the walls of the colleges in 
Italy,—Christ among the Doctors in the Temple. 
No scene could be more appropriately placed before 
the eyes of young men who are studying divine 
truth. It represents the fit attitude of the younger 
in relation to the older generation ; for when Christ 
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was found among the Doctors, He was both hearing 
them and asking them questions. It is the part 
of wisdom to listen with respectful attention to 
the teaching of the past, and to weigh with care 
and with candour the doctrine to which the Church 
of Christ has attained as the result of the experience 
and contendings of centuries; yet you are not to 
accept that doctrine without question. Your attitude 
should be that of a questioner as well as a listener. 
Authority has a place in religion, and the voice of 
authority should be reverently heard ; but the right 
of free inquiry is the birth-right of every soul of 
man. The truth can never suffer from inquiry. 
Shakespeare says it is like a torch—the more it’s 
shook it shines.” 

If only some Elijah-prophet would come among 
us to reconcile divergent thought, and bring the older 
and the younger generation into fuller sympathy of 
heart, we should reach that larger and more compre- 
hensive creed for which earnest souls have long been 
sighing amid the strife of tongues—a creed in which 
the attainments of the past and the discoveries of 
the present would be fitly blended—a creed in 
which the voice of authority and the voice of inquiry 
would harmonize—a creed at recital of which the 
fathers would sing their hallelujahs, and the children 
their hosannas, as of old when He who was the 
Truth rode in triumph into the City of God. 
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NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE DUTIES. 


Titus il. 12.—“Teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world.” 


THE Christian life lies between the first and the / 
second coming of Christ. We confess this when- t 
ever we sit down at the Lord’s Table. “As often 
as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do 
shew the Lord’s death till He come.” We look 
backward in memorial and forward in anticipation 
—backward to that death by which our salvation 
is secured, and forward to that coming by which 
our redemption shall be completed. Our life here 
lies between these two. It is nourished by the 
memorials of the past, and by the pledges of the 
future. It may be lowly and commonplace in 
itself, but we can never fail to realize its dignity 
as long as we remember that from which it begins, 
and that toward which it tends. It may be com- 
pared to a highway between two great capitals. 
The road may be dull and unromantic, leading up 
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toilsome heights and down into cheerless villages, 
or stretching for weary miles across featureless 
wastes, It may be dry and dusty and rugged, 
with nothing to distinguish it from any other high- 
way of the world; but from time to time we come 
to the mile-stones on which we read the names of 
the great city whence we came, and the great city 
whither it is leading us. And when, as we rest 
by the wayside of our Christian pilgrimage, and 
call up by the Vision of Faith the old Jerusalem 
with its place called Calvary, where He died amid 
rending rocks, its empty sepulchre whence He rose 
in glory, its Olivet from which He ascended into 
heaven, and its upper room where the Spirit 
descended ; and when we call up by the Vision 
of Hope the new Jerusalem, with its walls of jasper, 
its gates of pearl, and its streets of gold, whence 
He shall come to receive His ransomed people, 
and whither He shall lead them, that where He 
is there they may be also,—we feel that the way 
of our Christian life that stretches out between these 
two is a royal way indeed, lighted by heavenly 
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It is in view of this that St. Paul, in the passage 
before us, places the common duties of the Christian 
life which the text enjoins between the manifestation 
of “the grace of God bringing salvation to all men” 
on the one hand, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ on the 
other. He is charging Titus to exhort to good 
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works. It is not of great and heroic deeds of 
bravery and sacrifice that he is speaking; it is 
not of spheres in which before the world’s gaze 
men may win the hero’s laurel or the martyr’s 
crown; it is of the quiet and humble duties of 
aged men and aged women, of young men and 
young women. Indeed it is specially when he has 
come to speak of the duties of the servants or 
slaves in these Cretan houses, and to exhort them, 
or bid Titus exhort them, to such commonplace 
duties as obedience, pleasing well in all things, 
not answering again, not purloining, but showing 
all good fidelity, that he gives us a glimpse into 
the glorious things by which these common duties 
and humble lives are encompassed before and behind. 
The grace of God that bringeth salvation to all 
men has appeared, in order to teach us that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world; and 
it is by thus denying and thus living that we are 
to await the “one far-off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves,” even the glorious appearing 
of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, for 
unto this end did the Saviour give Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works. 

The duties of the Christian life which thus lie 
between the past manifestation of God’s saving 


grace and the future manifestation of His glory, 
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are in the text set forth, first, negatively; and, 
second, positively. 

I. Negatively—“Denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts.” 

When our Lord came up to Jerusalem that by 
His death He might rend the veil of the Temple 
in twain, and open up for us a way into the holiest 
of all, His first care was to cleanse the outer courts 
of that Temple from the presence of the traders 
and the money-changers who defiled it. In this 
He signified that the first object of the manifestation 
of His saving grace is to cleanse those whom He 
would consecrate as temples of the Holy Ghost 
from the ungodliness and worldly lusts by which 
they are defiled, that having cleansed them thus, 
He may lead them on to the practice of those 
positive duties of the Christian life to which He 
has called them, so that they shall bear His image 

[and reflect His glory as holy temples of the Lord. 
This order is recognized in verse 14, which sets 
forth the end for which He gave Himself for us— 
first, that He might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and then that He might purify unto Himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. 

The order which is thus recognized in the state- 
ment of the object of our Saviour’s sacrifice is 
recognized also in the practical exhortations which 
are addressed to those who believe in that sacrifice 
and hope for the blessings it has secured. It is 
recognized in the Epistle to the Corinthians, where 
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St. Paul says, “Having these promises, dearly be- 
loved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.” First, cleansing from filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, and then perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God. The man who would go up to the 
heights of perfect holiness must first cleanse his 
hands and purify his heart from the ungodly deeds 
and the impure affections and desires by which he 
is defiled. The man who would attain to the three- 
fold perfection of the Christian life, to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, must first deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts. 

This is generally recognized as essential in enter- 
ing on the Christian life. There may be some 
deluded souls who assume the Christian profession 
as a mere cloak to cover over the ungodliness which 
they will not renounce, and the lusts which they 
indulge and from which they will not part; but 
these are comparatively few. Most men, before they 
make up their minds to assume the Christian name, 
recognize, and act on, the necessity of forsaking 
their ungodly practices, and ceasing to gratify their 
unholy lusts. If they have been profane, or drunken, 
or unclean, or dishonest, they set a curb upon their 
lips, they forswear the accursed cup, and they break 
off from their immoral habits. 

But it is not so generally recognized that this 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts is not a thing 
to be done once for all. It must be continued and 
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persisted in during the whole course of the Christian 
life. The text does not read “having denied” un- 
godliness,but “denying.” The denial must be given 
daily and hourly, as long as we are in the world 
where ungodliness reigns, and in the body where 
lust has its seat. The ungodliness which we re- 
nounced, the lusts which we subdued, will return 
to tempt us. The habits which we had broken, 
and which we thought were utterly destroyed, will 
reassert their power. The law in our members will 
war against the law of our minds to bring us into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in our members. 
We are beset by surrounding temptation, we are 
full of indwelling corruption. The one answers to 
the other. It is a daily and unresting struggle 
which is required to resist the outward and to 
subdue the inward. 

The word which the Apostle uses and which is 
translated “denying,” is of most important signi- 
ficance. It tells us what is the only safe way of 
dealing with the temptations to ungodliness which 
assail us, and with the evil desires of our own minds 
which rise up to lead us astray. We are simply 
told to say them nay. It is most perilous even 
to parley with them, to argue, to hesitate; much 
more perilous is it to yield so far, to gratify our- 
selves with the thought of the forbidden pleasure 
in which yet we do not mean to indulge. Our 
only safety lies in an immediate, an emphatic and 
a decisive negative. To every suggestion of evil 
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let the Christian man or woman at once and with- 
out faltering say, No. Remember the fate of Eve 
who listened to the tempter’s voice, and looked at 
the forbidden fruit. Remember Balaam who, while 
he refused at first to go with Balak’s messengers 
because the Lord had said, ‘Thou shalt not go 
with them, thou shalt not curse the people,’ yet 
clung to the worldly lust of gold and honour and 
hearkened to them when they came again, till God 
in His anger let him go. Remember Achan, who 
first saw the goodly Babylonish garment and the 
wedge of gold, and chen coveted, and ¢hen took the 
accursed thing. Remember Peter, who first dis- 
guised himself among Christ's enemies under a 
cloak of apparent indifference, and fell when he 
was confronted with the temptation to deny Him. 
These things happened for an ensample. They are 
a commentary on the Apostle’s word, a striking 
illustration that there is no safety for us but in 
simply denying, saying No to ungodliness and 
worldly lusts. 

II. But the duties of the Christian life are here 
set forth also posztively—< We should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” 

Though in a world where sin abounds, and in 
the experience of fallen creatures, the first aspect 
of the Christian life is necessarily negative, it is a 
very poor and incomplete life which has only this 
aspect. Nay, the Christian life, even in this nega- 
tive aspect of it, cannot be maintained if we do 
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not go on to something higher. We must occupy 
our hearts and lives with positive well-doing if we 
would continue successfully to resist the temptations 
of ungodliness and wordly lust. This is taught in 
our Lord’s parable of the unclean spirit who went 
out of the man, and who, because on his return he 
found the dwelling in the man’s heart empty, gained 
easy entrance, not only for himself but for seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and so the 
latter state of that man was worse than the first. 
The parable has found terrible fulfilment in the 
experience of many a reformed drunkard or re- 
claimed libertine who was satisfied with merely 
breaking off from the evil habit without seeking 
for a higher life, and who, therefore, fell back 
into the old sin, and was in more hopeless case 
than before. We must not only die unto sin, we 
must live unto righteousness. 

The Apostle sets forth the Christian life in its 
positive aspect in three relations. First, in relation 
to ourselves, we are to live soberly; secondly, in 
relation to other men, we are to live righteously or 
justly ; and thirdly, in relation to God, we are to live 
godly or piously. 

first, In relation to ourselves we are to live soberly. 
The word translated soberly has a wider significance 
than that which we commonly attach to the English 
word. It might be rendered ‘sanely, with sober 
mind, with moderation. It applies to every part of 
our complex nature—to soul, body, and spirit. We 
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are to think soberly, we are to speak soberly, we 
are to act soberly. It includes temperance in eating 
and drinking, but it means more than this. He does 
not live soberly who, though free from the sin of 
drunkenness, is restless in his ambition, discontented 
with the moderate things that God has given him, 
dreaming of more wealth or more fame or more 
power. He does not live soberly who is carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, restless in specu- 
lation, and ever seeking after something new. She 
does not live soberly who in vanity of mind seeks her 
adornment in the braiding of hair and the putting on 
of apparel, and who sacrifices to that vanity precious 
time and precious money which should be devoted to 
self-improvement and to those whom she is bound 
to help. They do not live soberly who, though they 
run not to the riotous excess of the debauchee and 
the drunkard, yet ever seek after giddy pleasures. 
Nor do they live soberly who give way to hasty 
temper and to unadvised words. They live soberly 
who, contented with such things as they have, do their 
work quietly,seek their pleasure with dignified modera- 
tion, and find in it that which refines and elevates 
the mind, and is at the same time conducive to the 
health of the body; who hate the thought of vanity; 
who subdue their tempers and bridle their tongues. 

Secondly, In relation to others we are to live 
righteously or justly. No man liveth to himself. 
We are bound to recognize that we have manifold 
relations to all about us, nay, in some sense, to all 
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our fellow-men. We are bound to be strictly and 
scrupulously just in all our dealings. The false 
balance, the hard bargain, the over-reaching, clever 
device, the recklessly incurred and tardily-paid debt, 
the eye-service,—all these are grossly and manifestly 
inconsistent with a righteous Christian life. It is not 
enough that they to whom the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation to all men hath appeared, and who 
look for that blessed hope of our Lord’s coming, 
should keep within the letter of commercial law, 
or should conduct their business according to the 
maxims of the world. Those who have sat at the 
Lord’s Table, and who carry the music of His love 
in their hearts through dusky lane and wrangling 
mart, will feel that they must regulate their con- 
duct by a higher and a purer standard, and that 
they are richer in poverty, with their consciences void 
of offence and the light of God’s countenance upon 
them, than if through doubtful dealing their corn and 
their wine abounded. Nay, they will feel that the 
claims of justice which their fellow-men have upon 
them are not then exhausted. Much that the world 
calls benevolence and reckons optional will to them 
be simple justice and their bounden duty—to give 
their bread to the hungry, their help to the helpless, 
their friendship to the friendless, their counsel and 
warning to the erring, their comfort to the sorrowful, 
their unfaltering and fearless support to the righteous 
cause. All this will be to them nothing more than 
they owe unto their Lord, and unto their brethren for 
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His sake. They take their conception of righteous- 
ness, not from the world’s statute books, much less 
from the uncertain voice of public opinion. They 
take it from the revelation of the eternal righteous- 
ness of God made in the life, and yet more clearly 
and fully in the death of Christ, and they do not 
reckon that they are living righteously unless in all 
their relations to their fellows they are made con- 
formable to His sacrifice on the Cross. 

Thirdly, In relation to God we are to live godly or 
prously. There are many who would agree to almost 
all that I have already said but would part company 
with me here, and argue that if a man is sober and 
just, if he is faithful in his duty to himself and to his 
neighbours, he has fulfilled the sum of human obliga- 
tion, and may safely leave to those who care to 
trouble themselves about such high and uncertain 
matters all questionings about duties to the Unseen 
God. But I have signally failed to give any glimpse 
into the length and breadth of the duty we owe to 
ourselves and to our neighbours, if it is not evident _ 
that. only the godly man, the man who lives in” 
habitual communion with God, who walks humbly 
with Him, who earnestly seeks His help and rests 
upon His grace, is able in any worthy manner to 
discharge personal and relative duties. One might 
as well attempt to build some Tadmore in the 
wilderness, without leading to it the streams by 
which life springs up in the midst of death, and 
the barren land is made to yield fruits of increase, 
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as attempt to produce in the wastes of our fallen 
humanity the goodly fruits of a truly sober and 
truly righteous life without first establishing a living 


f relation to the living God. 


Even if for the sake of argument we were to admit 
that a man living without God can yet live soberly 
and righteously, are we to be satisfied with that—to 
ignore the supreme, to forget the higher destiny of 
man and his relation to the things that are unseen 
and eternal? What, then, are we to make of his 
deepest longings and his highest aspirations? What 
of his thoughts that wander through eternity? What 
of his 

—‘vague emotion of delight 

In gazing up an Alpine height,” 

his 

—“yearning toward the lamps of night?” 
Are these, which like the unconscious outstretchings 
of an infant’s arms bear witness that he is a child 
of God, and that his work and his destiny are not 
limited to earth and time—are these to have nothing 
to represent them in the circle of human duty? Un- 
less our sobriety and our righteousness culminate in 
godliness, they do not exceed the righteousness of 
scribes and Pharisees, and they bring us not into 
relation to the kingdom of heaven. They are like a 
holocaust of earthly sacrifices piled up on the ground, 
but there is no divine fire to lift them up as an odour 
of sweet smell, and thus to link our finite and tem- 
porary life to God’s infinite and eternal heaven. 
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V. 


THE SERVICE’OF GOD AND THE 
SERVICE OF MAN. 


Matthew xxii. 37-39.—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 


THE distinctive feature of the unbelief of the time 
is that it exalts the service of man. It has left the 
region of cold speculation, to sun itself in the more 
genial atmosphere of practical benevolence. It has 
to a great extent ceased to sneer at the Christian 
religion, and would severely condemn the profane 
jests which were levelled at the doctrines of our holy 
faith by the sceptics of a former generation. Its 
more cultured representatives refuse even to charac- 
terize Christianity as “fictitious.” They politely set 
it aside as “a form of thought unsuited to a scientific ° 
age, and therefore no longer tenable by an educated 


1 Sermon preached in Paisley, under the auspices of the 
Lodge of Oddfellows of which Dr. Brown was chaplain, on 
15th April, 1888. 
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population.” They acknowledge the service which 


Christ has rendered to humanity, but they attribute 


that service to the spirit of religion which is enduring, 
and believe that it has been rendered not by, but in 
spite of, the doctrines in which that spirit has been 
clothed during the Christian ages. One of the ablest 
of them declares “that the spirit of sacrifice evolved 
in the theological stage is now severed from and 
independent of its parent. Its office is no longer the 
same. Sacrifice to invisible gods, with prayers sent 
up to the immortals imploring pardon or peace or 
some earthly good, have afforded hope and consola- 
tion to the sons of men in the long dark centuries 
when knowledge was not; when visible man and 
nature were so hostile, that faith and trust in the 
unseen seemed the only refuge, and only beyond 
the veil was a sure friend to be found. A bitter 
experience has at last taught us that the immortals 
are deaf; that no prayers, however passionate, are 
heard, save by the care-laden hearts which utter 
them. Thus, the worship of deities has passed into 
the ‘Service of Man. Instead of Theolatry we have 
Anthropolatry. The divine service has become 
human service.” 

These are the words, the undoubtedly earnest 
words, of one of the latest apostles of Agnosticism: 
and they have acquired a peculiar pathos from the 
fact that their writer, Mr. James Cotter Morison, 
had passed away before the book, in which he had 
set himself to expound the new religion of the 
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Service of Man, was finished. It is my object in 
this sermon to controvert the leading pgsition of 
this new Agnosticism by trying to show both 
theoretically and historically that the truest service 
of man is rendered by those who first devote them- 
selves to the service of God: that the second com- 
mandment not only is like unto, but has its root 
in the first. And I do not mean to confine my- 
self to the spirit of religion that I may set forth its 
practical value as inspiring the service of man. I 
seek to show that the religion of Christ as a doctrinal 
and ethical system is distinctively, when tried by its 
fruits, entitled to be glorified as the religion of 
humanity. 

I. The Christian religion is one which most 
powerfully engages its disciples to service. It does 
so in two ways: it gives them a sense of boundless 
obligation, and it exalts a life of service as the 
highest ideal of human life. 

(1.) The Christian religion engages its disciples 
to service by giving them a sense of boundless 
obligation. 

I place this in the forefront of my argument be- 
cause such writers as Mr. Morison, in their indict- 
ment of the Christian faith, loudly assert that the 
declarations of Christian writers with regard to the 
wrath of God against sin, and the consequent peril 
and wretchedness of sinful men, entailed unspeak- 
able misery on human souls, and engendered selfish- 
ness; and that their declarations with regard to 
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salvation by the free grace of God undermined the 
foundations of morality. 

Now, I have no wish to justify the clumsy 
literalism in such descriptions of divine wrath and 
eternal retribution as Mr. Morison, going back two 
hundred years, culls from the pages of Baxter and 
Boston. I thank God that He has led His Church 
out from the gloom of the medizval darkness 
which overwhelmed the earlier centuries of our Pro- 
testantism and has given us wiser interpretations 
of Scripture and juster views of the divine character 
and purpose. But it would be an unspeakable loss 
if, because we no longer believe in material fire and 
brimstone, and in the persistent infliction of arbitrary 
torment on the hopelessly lost, such as are described 
by the writers whom Mr. Morison quotes, we should 
lose the sense of the awful holiness of God, and the 
consequent sense of the infinite evil of sin. It is 
the glory of the Christian religion that it so reveals 
the Lord—as in Isaiah’s vision, seated on a throne 
high and lifted up, surrounded by the proclaimers 
of His glorious righteousness whu answer each other 
and say, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of hosts: 
the whole earth is full of His glory”; that men are 
bowed down before Him with a crushing sense of 
utter unworthiness, out of the depths of which they 
cry, “Woe is me for I am undone”; “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner”; and that it so reveals 
a salvation available for the chief of sinners through 
the perfect obedience and atoning sacrifice of the 
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Divine Redeemer, that all consciousness of merit 
is taken out of the hearts of those who believe the 
gospel, and they own themselves infinitely indebted 
to the mercy which has sought and found and set 
them free. 

This sense of infinite indebtedness not only gives 
a new sanction to the requirements of morality, 
but expands these requirements into a new com- 
mandment enjoining utter self-renunciation. The 
true believer in the gospel of salvation by free 
grace cannot but feel that he is not his own, but 
is bought with a price, and is therefore bound to 
glorify God in his body which is God’s. When 
first the truth of God’s grace bursts in upon his 
soul, like a light above the brightness of the sun, 
his earliest impulse is to cry, “Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” He is at once and for- 
ever engaged to service. Wherever there is work 
to do, an errand to go, or a cross to bear, he who 
having seen the divine holiness and his own sinful- 
ness has heard and believed the message, “Thine 
iniquity is taken away and thy sin is purged,” is 
ready to say, “Here am I; send me.” 

(2.) But Christianity not only engages its disciples 
to service by giving them a sense of boundless obliga- 
tion, it does so further by exalting a life of service as 
the highest ideal of human life. We are saved by 
grace, but it is through faith, Through faith in 
whom? Through faith in One who came not to do 
His own will, but the will of Him that sent Him; 
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who though He was in the form of God grasped 
not at being equal with God, but made Himself 
of no reputation and took upon Himself the form 
of a servant, and who, because the service in which 
He delighted required it of Him, became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. He in 
whom we believe is a Son of Man, who came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for many. 

This faith is the essential condition of our sal- 
vation. It is no arbitrary condition. It necessarily 
involves, nay, it is the beginning of salvation, for 
it is in itself a redemption from selfishness, because 
a sympathy with noblest life. For be it remembered 
—To believe in the Lord Jesus Christ is not to 
believe certain things about the Lord Jesus Christ; 
it is to believe zz Him, as we believe in a leader 
in whom we fully trust, because we sympathize with 
his spirit, are at one with him in his purpose, and 
are prepared to follow him. We are therefore no 
true believers, and are not really saved, unless, by 
the very act of faith making us one with Christ, 
we are engaged to a life of service, the consecration 
of which is so entire that we would not shrink even 
from death if the service to which we are engaged 
required it of us. 

II, The service to which the Christian religion 
engages its disciples is the Service of Man. 

The doctrine of Christ, while, on the one hand, it 
humbles us to the dust, and gives us a sense of 
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infinite obligation to the grace of God which brings 
salvation, on the other hand exalts man to the 
highest place. It proclaims our native poverty, but 
it lifts the poor out of the dust and sets him with 
princes. By the incarnation and atonement of Christ 
the dignity of human nature is conclusively vindi- 
cated. The lowliest and most degraded of the 
children of men is the brother of Christ. He wears 
the nature that has been taken into union with the 
divine; nay, in spite of his apparent worthlessness, 
his worth is such, that for him and for his salvation 
the Son of the Eternal God died upon the Cross 
of Calvary. 

You may not be able to believe that this is true ; 
but what I am arguing is, that they who do believe 
it are by their faith engaged to the service of man. 
They recognize in the men and women who compose 
the sweltering masses of humanity, the brethren and 
sisters of the eternal Christ, whose souls were so 
precious in His sight, that He paid the price of 
their ransom in the blood-drops of His mortal 
sorrow. I do not refuse to accept anything that 
science has established concerning the descent of 
man. It matters nothing though you have proven 
to me that humanity is but the crown and fruition 
of a long development which has its origin in the 
lowest forms of life. So long as I know that Christ 
was a man, and that He glorified the nature He 
wore by His splendid sacrifice, I feel that man is 


to be reverenced and loved and wrought for as one 
I 
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whom God has made but a little lower than Himself. 
And so the Christian feels that the infinite debt 
he owes to his redeeming Lord is to be paid in 
loving service to the men and women who are his 
kinsmen according to the flesh Even Hebrew 
prophets recognized long ago that Jehovah was to 
be served, not by the multitude of sacrifices, the 
burnt-offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts ; 
not by incense or new moons or Sabbaths, but 
by relieving the oppressed, judging the fatherless, 
pleading for the widow. The fast which God had 
chosen was to loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free. When Jesus came He taught that multi- 
tudes who had never known His name had been 
serving zm with such service as should be approved 
by Him in the judgment. They had fed the hungry, 
given drink to the thirsty, taken in the stranger, 
clothed the naked, visited the sick, and cheered 
the prisoners. Inasmuch as they had done it 
unto one of the least of these His brethren they 
had done it unto Him. A Christian apostle, one 
who owns most explicitly his indebtedness to grace, 
proclaims that he is debtor both to the Greeks and 
to the barbarians, both to the wise and to the un- 
wise. He recognizes that the service to which the 
Lord of whom he asked, “What wilt Thou have 
me to do” has engaged him, is the service of 
man, irrespective of culture, or clime, or creed. 
So entirely has he devoted himself to this service, 
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that his own hope of personal salvation has be- 
come merged in the hope of the advancement of 


‘human weal through the preaching of the gospel 


of Christ. He does and will rejoice whenever 
Christ is preached, whether in pretence or in truth, 
for, says he, I know that this shall turn to my 
salvation. If it were possible that by renouncing 
his individual hopes his brethren would be profited, 
he is willing to make the sacrifice. 

The very essence of the Christian religion is thus 
the service of God, involving and passing into the 
service of man. In the Lord’s Prayer, the model 
of all Christian worship, the petitions which seek 
the hallowing of God’s name, the coming of His 
kingdom, and the doing of His will on earth as 
it is done in heaven, come before the personal 
petitions for bread, for pardon, and for deliverance 
from temptation and evil. The brother whom we 
have seen is the recognized representative of the 
God whom we have not seen, and to him in his 
human lowliness and need we are to pay the debt 
of love which we owe to the divine. Pure religion 
and undefiled, before God and the Father, is to visit 
the widow and the fatherless in their affliction, and 
to keep ourselves unspotted from the world. The 
faith in God which has not its outcome in the 
service of man, which sees the brother or sister 
naked or destitute of daily food and gives him not 
those things which are needful for the body, is a 


‘dead faith which cannot save. 
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III. The Christian religion brings us a revelation 
which makes the Service of Man hopeful. 

Apart. from that revelation, they who serve their 
generation seem to be toiling at a task as hopeless 
as that of him who with infinite pains rolled the 
stone toward the summit of the hill, to see it 
crashing down again when his task seemed accom- 
plished. If we had nothing more than the experience 
of the past to cheer us, we might well be weary in 
well-doing. The great epics of history all end in 
darkness and confusion. And the harvests of human 
endeavour ripen so slowly, and our sowing in tears 
often yields so sorry a return, that the most faithful 
servants of God and of their brethren are tempted 
to cry, “We have laboured in vain and spent our 
strength for nought, and in vain.” Apart from the 
hope which Christianity inspires, I cannot see how 
the questions—Is life worth living? Are the human 
race worth serving ?—are to be answered otherwise 
than in the negative; for, as far as human seeing 
goes, things are tending to the worse, and the most 
that we can do is to arrest for a brief space the 
downward progress of an inevitably dying race. 

But blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who according to His abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. In 
Him we have the assurance of the ultimate triumph 
of truth and goodness even here upon the earth. 
He has promised to come again to perfect the work 
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He has begun, and according to His promise we 
look for new heavens and a new earth wherein 
-dwelleth righteousness. Through Him we under- 
stand that the decay which disappoints and dis- 
courages is but the dying of the corn of wheat, 
and is therefore the pledge of the rich fruit which 
shall in due time be reaped. Our failures are the 
seeds of future triumphs, and the ages are ripening 
to a golden year. 

Nor is the great hope to which we are begotten 
the hope of a triumph of the race, while the 
individual withers and is crushed and trodden down 
and forgotten in the onward march. The heart of 
the most loyal servant of his race might well sink 
if it were so. But the Lord who loves us and 
who gave Himself for us has called us to the hope 
of a personal immortality, and a conscious share in 
the glorious triumphs which are ultimately to crown 
the soldier in the long campaign. It is not only 
that harvests shall be reaped, but we who have sown 
in tears shall reap them. This is the hope by 
which Christ inspires His disciples to serve Him in 
the service of the world. 

How different in its practical results is this ancient 
hope in which our fathers trusted, and to which by 
God’s help we mean to cling, from the dreary gospel 
of Agnosticism which by one fell stroke robs us 
of God and freedom and immortality; which places 
the freedom of the human will in the same category 
of exploded ideas with the doctrine of divine grace; 
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which holds out no higher hope than that by the 
diligent cultivation of human nature, we may, through 
the survival of the fittest, do something to create 
better conditions of earthly life, in which we shall 
have no share, and which they to whom they come 
shall enjoy for a brief space before they too sink 
down to rot with us,and become the prey of dumb 
forgetfulness. 

I have tried to show you that the service of 
God with heart and soul and mind, to which the 
Christian religion calls us, is the surest inspiration 
to the loving and self-forgetting service of man. 
We have seen how theoretically it should be so. 
But if now we turn to look back on the records 
of the past, or around on the endeavours of the 
present, our theory is established by fact. I fear- 
lessly ask, Who are they who have best served their 
day and generation, and who have done most to 
ameliorate the conditions of human life, and advance 
the progress of the human race? Even Mr. Cotter 
Morison admits that Christianity, with all its manifest 
failure to influence the world at large, has a marvel- 
lous power of producing saints. And if it be true, 
as Mr. Carlyle taught us to believe, that the history 
of the world is essentially the history of its heroic 
souls, then I think the admission yields me all J] 
contend for, that the service of God to which Christ 
calls His disciples is the truest service of man. It 
is the Christ-begotten saints who have done most 
to deliver the needy when they cried, the poor also, 
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and him that had no helper. It was one whom 
Novalis described as a “ God intoxicated man ” who 


“emancipated Europe from the intellectual and 


spiritual bondage of centuries, and led the way to 
the freedom and to the manifold endeavour which 
have resulted in the better conditions of our modern 
life. Christian hearts inspired by love to Christ 
struck the fetters from the slave, and broke the 
power that was on the side of the oppressor. A 
Christian hero led the way into the heart of the 
Dark Continent, and laying down his life for their 
deliverance awakened Europe to sympathy for the 
victims of the infamous slave-trade. 

What Christianity can accomplish in the highest 
natures it cannot fail to accomplish in proportionate 
measure in all human hearts which come under its 
ennobling influence. It has not only inspired the 
heroic deeds which are recorded in the lives of the 
saints. It has proved to common men the best 
inspiration of all wise endeavour to advance the 
arts and industries of life, to make provision for the 
time of trial, and to avert the dread curse of poverty 
The ordinary, every-day Christian man of our time 
has at the feet of Jesus learned better than medizval 
saints how to serve his generation. These saints 
accepted abject poverty as the inevitable lot of the 
great majority of their fellow-men, and so in their 
Christ-begotten love they wedded the hateful thing, 
and took it for their portion, that they might help 
the suffering multitudes to bear the burden they 
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dreamed not there was hope of lifting, Christ is 
teaching ws a more excellent way. He is teaching 
us to keep poverty away by self-restraint and timely 
forethought. Societies such as those whose members 
are gathered here to-night are as surely the product 
of the Christian spirit as were the saints and martyrs. 
And if that spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of 
service, were only shed abroad more fully in the 
hearts of all men, it would bring us nearer to that 
golden year when poverty and foul disease shall 
be driven from among us, in the times of restitu- 
tion of all things of which God hath spoken by 
the mouth of all His holy prophets since the world 
began. 
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Psalm civ. 24.—“O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! 
the earth is full of Thy riches.” 


THESE are the words which, emblazoned on the great 
dome of the building, first meet the eye of the visitor 
as he enters the Industrial Exhibition which is to 
be opened in Glasgow on Tuesday. They are well 
chosen words. They suggest deeper thoughts than 
will occur to the superficial observer of the wonders 
which have been brought together in the Exhibition. 
It is not an exhibition of the things we are accus- 
tomed to speak of as the works of God. It is rather 
a collection of the manifold works of man, and of 
the riches with which human skill and industry have 
filled the earth. To the superficial observer it is a 
temple reared to the honour and glory of man, 
whose cunning head and busy hand have achieved 
those marvels in the earth. If such an observer had 
been asked to choose a legend for the dome, he would 


_ 1 Preached in Paisley before the opening of the International 
Exhibition in Glasgow, 6th May, 1888. 
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have taken, from our modern literature, some utter- 
ance that would in effect have said, O man, how 
manifold are thy works! . . . the earth is full 
of thy riches. 

Happily it was a profounder thought which sug- 
gested the words that have been chosen; and so, 
high above the spacious courts into which have been 
gathered, from every land, the endlessly varied pro- 
ducts of human industry, the proclamation is made 
in letters of gold that all the works of wonder that 
are there displayed are God’s works; that all the 
riches with which, through the agency of enlightened 
and industrious man, the earth has been enriched, are 
God’s riches. It is worthy of the city whose ancient 
legend is “ Let Glasgow flourish by the preaching of 
the word,” and the foundation of whose greatness was 
laid twelve hundred years ago by a lowly preacher of 
that word, that ‘the glory of all human achievement 
in arts and industry should thus be ascribed to God. 

It is unquestionably the tendency of great ad- 
vancement in commerce and manufactures to lead 
men to forget God. Amid simpler forms of life, 
when industry is mainly occupied with getting the 
earth to yield its increase, men more readily recog- 
nize that all things come of God. They pray to Him 
and say, “Give us this day our daily bread”; and 
when He crowns the year with His goodness and 
all His paths drop fatness, they believe that their 
prayer has been answered, and they praise His holy 
name. But when these simpler forms of life are left 
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behind in the development of commerce and the 
growth of cities, when the smoke of factories darkens 


-the air, when ships bring the treasures of all lands 


to lay them at our feet, there is danger that the 
hearts of men, lifted up with pride of wealth and 
pride of power, should forget to give God the glory. 
King Nebuchadnezzar in his self-gratulation may be 
taken as fairly representative of individuals and com- 
munities in an age of commercial prosperity. He 
spake and said, “Is not this great Babylon, that I 
have built for the house of the kingdom, by the 
might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty.” It is, therefore, of unspeakable moment 
that in a great commercial centre, and in connection 
with a great exhibition of the results of human in- 
dustry and skill, men should be taught that we have 
nothing that we have not received, and that the 
store of our wealth all cometh of God’s hand and 
is all His own. 

It is my purpose in this sermon to show you 
how the manifold fruits of human industry and 
skill are as truly God’s work as are the wonders of 
nature, and how the wealth that has grown through 
invention and through commerce is as truly God’s 
riches, as are the golden harvests that are visibly 
nourished by His rain and ripened by His sun- 
shine. 

First, The capabilities of nature which are de- 
veloped by human skill and industry are to be 
traced to the wisdom and power of the Creator. 
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Man can create nothing. He can only work with 


the material which has been prepared for him, and~ 


he can work with that material to any worthy 
result only by patient study of its capabilities and 
by application to it of the laws and forces of 
nature. The marvellous achievements of human 
skill, which have made our century famous, are 
mainly due to two things. They are due to the 
presence in the depths of the earth of stores of coal 
and iron, and to the discovery of the power of 
steam. It needs no argument to prove to you that, 
without these two things, we could never have 
attained our present position either in manufactures 
or in commerce. Well, if this be so, it is clearly 
to the Creator that we must ascribe the glory of 
what we have attained. It was by His wisdom 
and power that these rich stores of hidden wealth 
were slowly piled up through the long ages during 
which He made the world. One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day. He knows the end from the beginning: 
and it was in order that, when the times were 
ripe, these treasures might be brought forth, and 
turned to the high uses they are serving in the 
advancement of our race, that He laid them in their 
hidden resting places. It was for this purpose that 
the seeds of forest trees were planted in the earth, 
that they slowly grew, reached perfection, and then 
died and fell into the ground, leaving behind them 
other seeds that in turn germinated and grew 
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and died and were buried. It was for this that 
the central fires were kindled to smelt the material 
- of the world into the form in which it could be 
best laid up for use in the long after time, and to 
generate the volcanic forces by which were produced 
the great upheavals that have crushed the buried 
vegetation and the smelted rocks into coal and iron. 

And if we are to trace to the Creator’s power 
and wisdom the material with which we work, so 
we must ascribe to Him the existence in nature 
of the forces by which the material is brought forth 
and adapted and applied. The very word “inven- 
tion” is an acknowledgment of God. By our use 
of it we confess that the greatest inventor has 
made nothing new. He has only found what 
existed from the beginning and applied it to the 
uses for which presumably it was intended. The 
all but resistless power of steam had _ been 
inherent from of old in the vapour generated 
by the application of heat to water. By that 
power the rocks were rent and the world turned 
upside down in the primeval upheavals, through 
which the earth was prepared as our richly fur- 
nished dwelling place. The power was hidden 
from us till its existence was found out by an 
inventor. And then by applying the force which 
God had thus laid to our hand, human strength 
was multiplied ten thousand fold, and to that now 
gigantic strength the earth has yielded up her hidden 
treasures, which have become plastic in the mighty 
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hand, that through its added strength can mould 
them to its will. We are furnished with the means 
of transport which say to the north “Give up,” and 
to the south “Keep not back,” and which bring to- 
gether the treasures of the east and of the west. 
We have given to us a machinery that can adapt 
the products of the earth into endlessly varied 
forms of use and beauty. 

Shall we praise the Lord for His yearly good- 
ness, because He gives us first the blade and then 
the ear and then the full corn in the ear, and shall 
we refuse to praise Him when we are reaping in 
our manufactures and our commerce the fruits of a 
harvest that was sown in the unfathomable depths 
of a far distant past, and that has been gradually 
growing up through the countless ages, till it has 
reached its golden fulness in these days of pro- 
sperity and peace? Shall we not with a deeper 
meaning when we sing our harvest song, “ Praise the 
Lord for He is good, for His mercy endureth for 
ever?” His covenant standeth fast from the seed- 
time in the shadowy past to the rich harvests of 
to-day. Shall we recognize design in the simple forces 
and adaptations of nature and refuse to recognize it in 
the long purposes that leave countless ages between 
the plan and its fulfilment? Shall we see the hand 
of divine power and wisdom in the lilies of the 
field and refuse to see it in the products of the 
steam loom? Shall we hear God’s voice in the 
thunder and see His glory in the lightning, and 
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yet give Him no praise when the electric fire is 
made to carry our messages, to lighten our dark- 
ness? Surely no! The further we search into 
the marvellous resources of nature, and the fuller 
dominion we attain over its latent powers, the greater 
is our wonder and adoration in presence of the 
infinite wisdom and power of God. 

Secondly, The human skill and industry by which 
the capabilities of nature are developed are them- 
selves the gift of God. © 

He who of old time laid up the hidden stores of 
wealth, and ordained the laws by recognition of 
and obedience to which these stores are made 
available for the service of the world, is also the 
Creator of that intelligent and industrious agency 
by which the laws of nature have been discovered 
and its hidden wealth has been brought to light. 
Man, with the seeing eye and the cunning hand, is 
the greatest of Jehovah’s works. He is the highest 
outcome of creative power, the crown and fruition 
of a long development through countless millenniums, 
rising from lower to higher forms of life, till at 
length it culminated in one 


“Erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad,” 


who bore the image of his Creator, and was en- 
dowed with His choicest gifts. 

It is the inspiration of the Almighty that giveth 
understanding to man; and the man of to-day— 
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the man of this nineteenth century—who has attained 
to a dominion over the creature never reached before, 
is “the heir of all the ages,” the outcome of a long 
education provided for him by the evolution of 
God’s providence in the history of the world. Not 
more surely did Bezaleel and Aholiab, who were 
“filled with the spirit of God in wisdom, in under- 
standing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship, and to devise curious works, to work 
in gold and in silver and in brass, . . . and in 
all manner of work of the engraver, and of the 
cunning workman, and of the embroiderer in blue 
and in purple and in scarlet and in fine linen, 
and of the weaver”—not more, surely, did they 
receive their power from the inspiration of God, 
than do the inventors and the artificers, the wonders 
of whose skill and labour are brought together in 
the industrial exhibitions of to-day. 

It is one of the profoundest doctrines of our holy 
religion, that in the work of our salvation man is 
nothing and God is all in all, so that the saints 
who have wrought out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling have ever acknowledged that 
it is God that worketh in them both to will and to 
do of His good pleasure—and have cried, “Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name 
give glory, for Thy mercy and for Thy truth’s 
sake.” But this is after all only part of a wider 
truth that embraces all human achievement. Apart 
from God there is nothing great, nothing noble, 
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nothing pure. When it was the calling of men to 
fight, and human progress was furthered by the 
_ sword, the warriors who fought the battles of their 
people acknowledged that it was God who girded 
them with strength and made their way perfect. 
He made their feet like hind’s feet and set them 
upon their high places. He taught their hands to 
war so that a bow of steel was broken by their 
arms. And shall the captains and soldiers of 
industry who win the more renowned victories of 
peace not make the same acknowledgment? From 
Him who made us come the seeing eye, the 
inventive mind, the skilful hand. To Him, there- 
fore, be ascribed the praise for all that genius has 
devised and industry has carried into effect for the 
service of the world. 

Thirdly, The ends which are served by the pro- 
ducts of human skill and industry are ends of divine 
service. 

The material with which men work is provided by 
God: the skill and industry by which they mould 
and fashion the material laid to their hand come 
from Him; and it is to Him that the results of their 
labour are consecrated. They feed the hungry and 
give drink to the thirsty, they clothe the naked, they 
ameliorate the conditions of life, they facilitate inter- 
course between man and man, and between nation 
and nation. They have invented arts by which know- 
ledge is increased, by which the world is beautified, 


and homes are made more bright. They have visited 
K 
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the sick with more effective remedies than were 
known in other times. All this is secular, you say. 
These ends you name belong to the service of man. 
They do, but He who sits upon the throne has 
said of just such service, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least of these My brethren ye did it unto Me.” 
Our Lord Christ has taught us that the service of 
man is merged in the service of God.. He has 
abolished the distinction between secular and sacred, 
and has revealed that in the New Jerusalem, which 
He came to bring down from God out of heaven, 
there is no temple: for the Lord God and the Lamb 
are the light of all the city. It is in the spirit of 
Christ that the life of the city is lived and the 
work of the city is done; and the sound of its mani- 
fold labour, and the buzz of its world-wide commerce, 
rise as a psalm of praise to the glory of Him who so 
identifies Himself with His children that He rejoices 
in their joy, is enriched in their fulness, and regards 
as done to Him all true service that is rendered to 
them. 

This is a high ideal of life, which is yet far from 
being realized. But it is well that we should set it 
before us, and should seek ever more and more to 
claim for God all arts and industries, every occupa- 
tion and every pursuit. It was for this end that 
Christ Jesus came into the world—that He might 
proclaim the oneness of heaven and earth—that He 
might redeem human life from the service of self 
and Satan and consecrate it in every region of its 
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manifold activities, with all the splendour of its 
genius and all the riches that its industries have 


- produced, to the glory and praise of Him to whom 


His own life—alike in the toil of the workshop at 
Nazareth, in the worship of synagogue and temple, 
in the laborious healing of crowds of sick, and in 
the patient instruction of the multitudes—was offered 
as a whole burnt-offering. 

Let us strive to realize this ideal of life. Let us 
give God the glory for all that human genius has 
invented and human hands have wrought. Let us 
ascribe to Him all the wealth that has come to en- 
rich the world—the wealth of substance and the 
wealth of beauty. Let us humble ourselves before 
Him and own that this store which cometh of Him 
is all His own. We shall then be delivered from our 
pride—our pride of intellect—our pride of wealth— 
our pride of place. We shall become as little chil- 
dren sitting at our Father’s table eating the bread 
He has provided, wearing the raiment He has given 
us, finding our portion in His love, and thus getting 
ever further and further into the kingdom of His 
glorious riches and power. 

And we shall be delivered from our selfishness. 
Having nothing that we have not received, we shall 
feel that we are only stewards of all that God has 
given us, and are bound, as those who must render 
an account of their stewardship, to use all for God’s 
glory in the service of our brethren. 
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Vil. 


REDEEMING THE TIME. 
A NEW YEAR’S SERMON. 


Ephesians v. 16.—“ Redeeming the time because the days 
are evil.” 


THERE are few texts which have suffered more 
from misquotation than this one. We have ll, 
times without number, heard it given thus in 
sermons and in prayers: Redeeming the time be- 
cause the days are few and evil. Now the addition 
of the epithet “few” is not only, as all such 
glosses are, enfeebling to the sense, it is entirely 
destructive of the connection between the duty 
enjoined and the reason by which the injunction is 
enforced. The whole point of the exhortation to 
redeem the time lies in the fact that the days 
are evil. They are so in the grasp of sin that if 
no effort is put forth, if no sacrifice is made to 
rescue them from that grasp, they will inevitably 
be spent in the service of sin. We are therefore 
called to be followers of Christ in that which 
was the great and distinctive function of His 
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life. He stands forth in unapproachable glory 
as The Redeemer, who came to rescue a world 
which was sold over to sin, and souls which were 
in slavery to evil. We too are to be in our place 
and time Redeemers ; we are to buy back the pre- 
cious time which, if we rescue it not, will in those 
evil days be wasted or defiled, and we are to con- 
secrate it to the service of God. 

The example of Christ, whose distinctive name is 
thus given to us, teaches us how we must accomplish 
this redeeming work. He was consecrated to His 
work of redemption by the descent on Him of a 
spirit of entire self-consecration. He spared no toil, 
He shrank from no sacrifice. When men saw His 
burning earnestness they remembered it was written 
of Him, ‘The zeal of Thine house hath eaten Me up.” 
He set His face steadfastly to go up to Jerusalem, 
knowing the things that awaited Him there. He 
gave His back to the smiters. He endured the cross, 
despising the shame. The cup that the Father had 
given Him, He drank even to its bitter dregs. It 
was thus that He finished His work, and accom- 
plished the redemption of a world which was sold 
over to the tyranny of evil. It is in like spirit, if we 
be Christ’s disciples, that we must, at the opening of 
the year, address ourselves to the task of redeeming 
the time. We must spare no toil, we must grudge no 
sacrifice, that we may rescue the passing hours from 
the power of evil, and consecrate them to the service 


of God. 
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When the Apostle asserts that the days are evil, 
he does not refer merely to the fact that in a fallen 
world all time is under the dominion of evil. He 
has special reference to the days in which he and 
the believing Ephesians were called to live and 
work. He has in view the special forms of evil 
which were dominant in that age, and with which 
the new faith had to enter into conflict. And if we 
would give reality to our struggle to rescue the time 
that is given to us out of the grasp of evil, we must 
take account of the special influences of evil that 
are powerful in our day. We must mark the cur- 
rents of our time. We must specially mark the 
influences that are at work in the little world in 
which each of us has to live and act. 

Keeping these things in view I remark that we 
are called— 

First, To redeem the time FROM WASTE. 

Z Have you ever seen,” says—Mr—Robertson—of 
Brighton, “those marble statues in some _ public 
square or garden, which are so fashioned into a 
perennial fountain that through the lips, or through 
the hands, the clear water flows in a perpetual 
stream, on and on for ever; and the marble 
stands there, passionless, cold, making no effort to 
arrest the gliding water? It is so that. time flows 
through the hands of men, swift, never pausing till 
it has run itself out; and there is the man, petrified 
into a marble sleep, not feeling what it is which is 
| Passing away for ever. | | It is so, brethren, just so, 
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that the destiny of nine men out of ten accomplishes 
itself, slipping away from them aimless, useless, till 
it is too late.”— : 

Apart from the indolence and tendency to pro- 
crastinate, which in greater or less measure are 
natural to all of us, it may seem strange to speak of 
the danger of wasting time as one of the charac- 
teristic perils of our day. This is distinctively a 
busy age. Our lives are crowded with interests 
and occupations which, in their number and variety, 
would have astonished our leisurely fathers. With 
the aid of the railway, the telegraph, the telephone, 
and improved machinery, men now accomplish in a 
day what in former times would have been the 
occupation of weeks. There is a sense in which it 
might be truly said that our characteristic danger 
is to take too much out of time rather than to let 
it slip idly away. Yet, as the result of this crowd- 
ing and bustle, there is an increase and distribution 
of wealth unknown in days gone by; and therefore 
the number of our leisured classes is greatly in- 
creased, and even the toiling multitudes have better 
regulated hours of labour. If they have to work 
harder and with more engrossment of mind when 
they are at their task, they have longer hours of 
rest and more frequent holidays and _half-holidays 
than working people used to have. 

Along with this, and as a result of this, the means 
of enjoyment offered for the occupation of our leisure 
hours are greatly multiplied. Amusements of every 
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kind and suited to every taste are placed within the 
reach of all. Weare beset on all hands with tempta- 
tions to_waste our time. 

I do not, of course, mean that all time spent on 
innocent amusement is wasted. Such amusement is, 
on the contrary, an absolute necessity. We call it 
recreation, and we name it well, for it creates anew 
the powers and energies of the out-worn worker, It 
braces him for further effort, and sends him back to 
his task with freshness of body and spirit. The bow 
that is always bent loses its spring, and ere long lacks 
the power to send the arrow to its mark. I take it 
therefore, as an influence for good, and not an in- 
fluence for evil, that there are so many intervals of 
leisure amid the bustle of our time, and that there 
are so many and varied opportunities of spending 
our leisure in innocent amusement. 

But it is obvious that in all this, which is in itself 
good, there lurk great possibilities of evil. Even 
innocent amusement, if indulged in to excess, be- 
comes hurtful and a waste of time. So far from 
serving its end of recreation it leads to jaded nerves 
and impaired energies. The saying of the French 
cynic, that ‘“‘ Life would be very tolerable but for its 
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pleasures,” is attested by many an outworn votary of 
enjoyment. There is probably nothing more utterly 
dreary than the life of those of the leisured classes 
who have no higher aim than the pursuit of pleasure. 
The lot of the hardest worker, whose toil is the least 


varied and the least romantic, is infinitely preferable 
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to the dreary monotony of the life of pleasure un- 
relieved by intellectual effort or benevolent work. 


- And the leisure hours, even of the busy, become 


wearisome if they are wholly given over to enjoy- 
ment. The “making a toil of a pleasure” is a very 
accurate description of the so-called enjoyment of 
multitudes. 

And then, alas, as we know too well, temptations 
to sin lie very close to most of our innocent pleasures. 
In the gardens of delight in which there are trees 
good for food and pleasant to the eyes, there are 
other trees whose mortal taste brings death and woe ; 
and there are serpents lurking among the leaves who 
are ever ready to whisper in our ears that these are 
trees to be desired to make one wise, and that if we 
eat of them we shall not surely die. Many of you 
know by sad experience how narrow is the border- 
land between innocent moderation and guilty excess ; 
and through the crossing of that narrow line, times of 
holiday, that ought to leave happy and stimulating 
memories, leave rather regrets that sting like serpents 
and bite like adders. I am not here to slander the 
days on which our lot is cast, or to say that the 
former days were better, and that ours are utterly 
and only evil. But the influences of evil at work 
among us are sufficiently powerful to make it need- 
ful for us to watch and to strive, lest the time that 
God has given us be wasted, or worse than wasted. 

Think of the inherent preciousness of that time 
which you are thus called to redeem from waste. 
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It is God’s best gift to us sent from out His own 
eternity, that we may realize therein the divinest 
life, and rise through it to the eternal heaven. It is 
an acceptable time, a day of salvation. It is precious 
beyond all compare. Queen Cleopatra, they say, in 
mere wanton waste, dissolved pearls in her wine-cup 
and drank the precious jewels. What were these 
pearls to the priceless days and hours of golden 
opportunity which are dissolved in the wine-cup of 
pleasure! Think of the uses to which you might put 
the days and hours you so wantonly waste. To what 
high spiritual ends of communion with the Highest, 
of acquiring knowledge of divine truth, of working 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling, they 
might be consecrated. And to what lofty ends of 
intellectual cultivation they might be devoted. You 
are the heir of all the ages. Have you served your- 
self heir to one thousandth part of the great wealth 
which the wise and gifted of the past have be- 
queathed to you? You will pass your time with 
the frivolities of the halfpenny newspaper, or the 
sensationalism of the ephemeral novel, while your 
Chaucer, your Shakespeare, your Milton, lie unread. 

Or yet again, to what uses of practical benevo- 
lence might your leisure time be given? Is there 
no brother or sister in need whom you might 
cheer by your sympathy, or succour by your sub- 
stantial help? In God’s world no one need stand 
in the market place idle because none hath hired 
him; for in His great vineyard there is room and 
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work for all. There are over-burdened shoulders 
whose load we can share, there are tears we can 
wipe away, there are wounded spirits to which we 
can minister healing balm, there are blind we can 
help to lead, and wandered we can help to reclaim. 
Our Lord, who is the Lord of all, has left to every 
man His work. 

And it is the time which He has given for these 
high uses that you are wasting in frivolity, if not 
in sin. [Early in the 18th century, when a Portuguese | 
was visiting the gold mines of Brazil, he saw the 


miners using as card-counters small stones which 
they said they had found in the gold-washing. He 
was attracted by the appearance of the stones, for 
he had visited the diamond mines of Golconda, 
On examination he found that the card-counters 
of the heedless miners were really diamonds, which, 
reclaimed from the useless purpose to which they 
had been put, became gems in the crowns of kings, 
and the first of a countless ceca, which has 
since enriched the world. _Gh,_ jf you 5 would only 
think of it, thetime_that you -are- svantonty “Wasting 
4cthe hours and days that you ‘are putting to 
basest. uses¢#eare of priceless value, “richer than 
Golconda and the treasures of the world.” / If you 
would but redeem that time, it might become the 
ornament of a kingly life—nay, might sparkle for 
ever in a heavenly crown. 

But the reclaiming of a wasted diamond, the 
bringing the glittering gem out of the rough, un- 
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sightly stone, is no easy task. Even so, if you 
would redeem the time when the days are evil, 
the graving tool of pain, the grinding of heavy 
sorrow, may be needed to awaken you to the 
reality of life. 

Secondly, We are called to redeem the time FROM 
WORLDLINESS. 

There are some who hear me who have doubtless 
been saying: We waste no time. Every hour, and 
every fraction of an hour, are carefully guarded 
from waste, and turned to account in the business 
which engrosses our attention. Those shrewd, far- 
seeing men of the world act on the maxim that 
time is money. They will tell you with satisfaction 
how early they rise, how punctually they go to 
work, how scrupulously they economize and can 
account for every portion of their precious day. 
Yet even by such men as these the exhortation is 
needed to redeem the time. They think they have 
redeemed it. They have reclaimed it from idleness. 
They have rescued it from the lust of the flesh and 
from the lust of the eye; but their days are evil 
still, if they are given over, bound hand and foot, 
to the lust of gold. Think you it was for this that 
God gave you out of His own eternity His precious 
gift of time, that you might spend it like the man 
with the muck-rake in the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
who bent every energy to gathering in for himself, 
heedless of the heavenly crown that was held aloft 
over his head? 
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If you would redeem the time you must change 
your ideal of life. It is not the end of your life 
that you should make money. No wisé man will 
make light of money, or think it unworthy to seek 
for wages in requital of the honest work he does 
in the service of the world. He needs the wages 
that he may live—he and those who are dear to 
him—and what he can make in excess of the bare 
necessities of life can be turned to good and honour- 
able account in the way of the refinements and 
amenities of life, and in opportunities of helping 
others and the cause of truth and righteousness. 

But when all this is said, it remains true that 
the earning of wages, the making of money, is not 
the chief end of our work. The work itself is an 
end. We are called to it as to, the service or 
ministry which the great Taskmaster has appointed 
us. For the glory of God and the good of the 
world we work at our allotted task, some of us 
with sweat of brow, and some of us with sweat of 
brain, some for larger, some for smaller wages. 
If we do that work as best we can, not with eye- 
service, not scamping, not content with the appear- 
ance of excellence, but ever as in the sight of Him 
by whom actions are weighed, and whose judgment 
fires are burning to try every man’s work of what 
sort it is, then do we redeem the time. 

And another end of our work is in the discipline, 
the self-culture which the doing of it brings to us. 
In a deeper sense than the common one it is true 
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that we work that we may live—may live in the 
fulness of life—may live the life of obedience, of 
self-restraint, of submission, of purity, to which God 
has called us in Christ. To the realizing of this 
truest life our common work ought to be made 
subservient. Through the doing of it we should be 
daily growing in the graces of the Christian life— 
in patience, in trustfulness, in devotion to duty. If 
thus we are turning our common life to account 
for the uses of the higher life—the life eternal—we 
are redeeming the time. 

This then is my New Years message to you. 
We are the heirs of an inheritance of priceless 
value, a new territory of which is opening up before 
us. We are heirs of the priceless heritage of time. 
But that inheritance has been, usurped by evil, and 
unless we redeem it we shall not be able to render 
the fruits in their season to Him who has called 
us to the inheritance. We are therefore summoned 
anew this day—at the beginning of a new year— 
to go forth to war against the usurper, and to 
reclaim our heritage. We go not alone, for the 
Great Redeemer has gone before us and fought the 
battle in our behalf. He has turned His earthly 
life into a service and sacrifice which avail for all 
men. Let us recognize Him as the Captain of our 
Salvation, and go in His might to redeem the 
time, because the days are evil. 
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VIII. 
THE TRAINING OF MOSES. 


Acts vil. 22,—‘“ And Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in deeds.” 


THE history of every human life is profitable alike 
for doctrine and for reproof. When we mark the 
steps by which a man has been led, and the manner 
in which he has made or marred himself, we learn 
much concerning Him who shapes our ends, and 
much also which can be turned to practical account 
for our guidance or our warning. The records of 
even the humblest life, which has had no apparent 
influence beyond its own immediate circle, are thus 
replete with instruction. In every such life we 
can recognize something of the divine Hand which 
fashions us, and something also which may help us 


in fashioning ourselves. o8 


But when we turn to a life such as that of 
Moses, who founded a nation in which all the 
families of the earth are blessed, and who promul- 
gated a code of laws which has been universally 
received as the most perfect expression which, till 
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Christ appeared, had been given to the eternal law 
of righteousness, we find not only the deepest 
interest, but the greatest practical profit, in noting 
how he was prepared and grew into fitness for the 
vast and far-reaching work which he was called to 
do. 


,— In the history of the leader of the Exodus, the 
\ first noteworthy qualification for the work of his 


life is that he was representative of both of the 
two classes between whom he was to mediate. He 
was by birth of the kindred of the oppressed, while 
by upbringing and education he was connected with 
their oppressors. This gave him a breadth of view 
and of sympathy which he could not otherwise 
have had. _ His connection with Israel, the law of 
whose natural life was the law of sacrifice, gave 
him depth of character and a native sympathy 
with things unseen; while his position in the 
palace of the Pharaohs gave him all that the 
highest civilization of the time could bestow. In 
him already the Israelites spoiled the Egyptians. 
The learning and wisdom, the might in words and 
deeds, which Moses acquired in the royal household 
were infinitely more valuable for the enrichment of 
the emancipated nation than all the jewels of silver 
and jewels of gold which they carried with them 


/ in their exodus. 
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But in the training of Moses He who shapes our 


\ ‘ends was careful that the first place should be given 


to that which lays the deep and enduring foundations 
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of character. Depth must be secured before breadth 
or height. Unless the roots are struck far into the 


- soil the tree cannot afford to shoot up high or 


spread its branches wide to catch the influences of 
the sunlight and the rain. It was by arrangement 
of infinite wisdom that he who was to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and to be learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, should be first nursed__ 


by his own Hebrew mother. No one can calculate the 


value and enduring influence of the training which 
begins even before children have attained to the 
years of consciousness. We do not use a mere 
figure when we speak, as we so often do, of men 
having drunk in certain principles with their mother’s 
milk. The mind receives impressions which often 
prove permanent, long before it is conscious that 
they are being made. It could not but powerfully 
influence his future that in his infancy Moses looked 
habitually into a face in which sorrow and hope were 
blended. For in his mother’s face there must have 
been that depth of sorrow which is only seen in those 
who have come to a heritage of wrong endured from 
generation to generation; and there was the hope 
which, rooted in ancient promise that God would 
surely visit His people, had, at the birth of this 
goodly child, been quickened into the expectation 
that the hour of deliverance was at hand. When in 
his later life Moses saw the bush that burned and 
was not consumed, he but saw in symbol what he had 


seen in reality in his mother’s face, in which hope had 
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lived on and refused to be consumed by the sorrow 
of the long captivity. From the reflection of that 
face in-which the glory of the Divine Inspirer of 
hope was seen, Moses’ face would shine while yet 
he wist not of it. Let us give God thanks for our 
godly mothers; let us cherish them if they are with 
us; let us reverence their memory if they are gone; 
, and let us recognize the unspeakable power of family 
__ life to mould the future of a nation. 
_ Depth of character having been thus secured for 
{the future law-giver, breadth of culture and wider 
views of men and things than would have been 
attainable to one of the children of the enslaved 
Hebrews, were added. The Jewish tradition tells 
that he was at once instructed in all the knowledge 
of the time, and trained to a practical acquaintance 
with affairs of state—learned in wisdom, and mighty 
in words and deeds. According to that tradition, 
he was admitted to the priestly caste, served in 
the temple at Heliopolis, and there became versed 
in the mysteries of the Egyptian religion. Such a 
training was unspeakably important for one who 
_ was to be called to formulate the doctrine and pre- 
{scribe the ritual of a purer religion. In times of 
J reformation those whom God raises up to lead men 
to juster conception of His character and purpose, 
and to simpler and more spiritual worship, have 
always been trained, and have often been peculiarly 
zealous in, the faith against which their later teach- 
ing was a protest. You hardly need to be reminded 
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that the greatest of Christian apostles, who did more 
than all the rest.to emancipate the church from the 


' bondage of the letter of Judaism, had been an Hebrew 


of the Hebrews, and as touching the law a Pharisee ; 
and that Martin Luther, by agonizings in his cell, 
by pilgrimages to Rome, and by climbings of holy 
stairways, had sought to attain the best that the old 
religion could do for him, before he led a liberated 


‘Church into the simpler truth, that “The just shall 


——— 


live by faith.” 

It is only through recent investigation of Egyptian 
antiquities that we have learned in how much the 
Mosaic religion is a protest against the errors and 
superstitions of Egyptian worship. It is deeply in- 
teresting to recognize in this first of protestants the 
tendency with which we are so familiar in later 
reformers, to go to an extreme iin their protest 
against the errors they condemn. You have often 
had your attention called to the fact that in the 
writings of Moses there is no direct teaching of 
the doctrine of Immortality; nay, that the whole 
economy ignores that doctrine as a motive influen- 
tial on human life. This is inexplicable till we 
discover how the doctrine is interwoven with the 
whole Egyptian mythology. Its degrading animal 
worship had this doctrine, in the form of Trans- 
migration, lying at its foundation. It was not 
therefore wonderful that he who would emancipate 
his nation from the superstitions by which they 
had been surrounded, should in his teaching leave 


J 
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out of view the doctrine which, in the Egyptian 
mythology, had developments so strange. Our 
judgment of such men as John Knox, who are so 
often condemned for the extremes to which they 
carried their protest against the errors of the 
Roman Catholic Church, cannot but be moderated 
when we recognize the same tendency in the 
inspired law-giver of Israel. 

But the training of Moses for the great work of 
his life could not be complete as long as he re- 
mained in the high places of Pharaoh’s court. As 
it became Him for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation per- 
fect through sufferings, so it was necessary that the 
captain who was to lead the children of Israel to 
the glory of freedom and of a purer faith, should 
attain his qualification for the work through the 
discipline of sacrifice. The exodus he was to lead 
was a part of that long procession down the ages, 
which, beginning when Abram left his country and 
his kindred and his father’s house and went out 
not knowing whither he went, reached its goal at 
last when He, who alone rendered the perfect 
sacrifice, went forth without the gate bearing the 
cross to Calvary. It was necessary that the leader 
of that exodus should have as his crowning quali- 
fication, the spirit of the cross; that he should be 
trained and called to deny himself and should 


\_make sacrifice to follow the path of duty. 
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It was when Moses was grown that the great | 
trial came which determined what was to be the _ 
spirit of his life, and what manner of man he was 
to be. His education had been completed. A 
wealth of experience and a wealth of culture had 
been gathered. Enriched by the influences which 
had surrounded his unconscious childhood, and by 
the learning and wisdom of Egypt, which had laid 
their treasures at his feet, it had still to be deter- 
mined whether all this rich capability was to be 
kindled by the Holy Spirit into a sacrifice and a 
service to the glory of God and for the good of 
his brethren; or whether it was to deaden and 
harden into a mere selfish possession. In the 
crisis which came to him, he had to decide whether 
he would identify himself with the suffering race 
who were his kindred, and whose cause was the 
cause of righteousness and mercy; or whether he 
would choose to rank on the side of their oppres- 
sors, with whom, in upbringing and position, he f 
was already associated. On the one side there was 
culture, the amenities of life, and brilliant prospects 
of wealth and power; on the other side there were 
the narrowing conditions of a race enslaved and 
driven by the lash to cruel tasks, who had 
become brutalized in feeling through generations of 
bondage. To choose the one side in the conflict 
of the time involved no change for Moses; he had 
but to stay where he was, enjoy the good things 
by which he was surrounded, do his best to forget 
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the dim iemories of his childhood, shut his ears 
to the cry of the oppressed, and be at ease among 
his great possessions. To choose the other side 
involved the sacrifice of royal favour, the giving up 
of the future which he had been trained to expect, 
the descent from the very steps of a throne to the 
hovels of slaves, nay, the incurring of the reproach 
of ingratitude and the wrath of an _ offended 
benefactor. 

Pondering the great question of his life which 
was pressing for decision, he went out to see how 
it fared with his kindred. He soon became witness 
of an act of oppression and cruelty. “He saw an 
Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren.” 
He had the fiery vindictive blood of Levi in his 
veins, and he smote the oppressor. Having satis- 
fied his conscience by this act of vengeance on the 
wrong-doer, he returned to his place in the court, 
fondly believing that the deed he had done was 
hid, and that it was still open to him to decide 
whether he would finally espouse the Hebrew cause. 
There was much to be said against his doing so, from 
the apparent hopelessness of making anything of so 
depraved a race. His next experience among them 
seemed to illustrate that hopelessness. He found an 
Hebrew doing as foul a wrong to one of his own 
people as he had seen done by the Egyptian. When 
he interfered in behalf of the wronged he was assailed 
with scornful words, The deed, in doing which he 
had risked so much, was cast in his teeth, and he 
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had the sickening experience which is almost sure to 
come to everyone who seeks to.elevate the degraded 


_ —of the hopelessness of the task to which*he had set 


himself, and of the ingratitude with which it is likely 
to be repaid. He might possibly have turned aside 
from that to which the better instincts of his heart 
inclined him, and sunk back into a contented world- 
ling; but God had shut him in. The intimation, 
which the sneer of the Israelite conveyed, that the 
slaying of the Egyptian was known, was immediately 
followed by signs of Pharaoh’s wrath; and so now 
the die was cast, and by faith he refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to en- 
joy the pleasures of sin for a season. re | 

To all young men there comes in one form or 
another a like crisis to that through which Moses 
passed. When they have through training and 
education reached equipment for the work of life, the 
decision has to be made as to whom they shall serve. 
Shall they live for self, walking in the sight of 
their eyes and in the desire of their hearts, follow- 
ing the world’s maxims and seeking the world’s 
rewards, or shall they consecrate themselves to 
the service of God and men, doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God. The 
question does not generally present itself in an 
abstract form, so that it can be deliberated on and 
debated, and then decided calmly in view of all 
the consequences on either side. It presents itself 
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for the most. part in the concrete, when, a crisis 
coming ere we are aware of it, we are called to act 
in some particular case, our action in which practic- 
ally determines all. our future conduct. Choices of 
Hercules, temptations in the wilderness, come to 
all at the gateway of life, and the manner in which 
we demean ourselves in the early conflicts in which 
duty comes into antagonism with inclination, and 
brotherliness into collision with self-interest, is 
practically decisive as to whether we shall be of 
those who, saving their lives do lose them, or of 
those who losing their lives do find them unto life 
eternal. Let there be but one firm and unfaltering 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,’ to him who seeks to 
allure us from duty by the glittering promise of 
the world, and the battle is as good as won. For 
then, as of old, shall the devil leave us and angels 
shall come and minister to us. , 

But how are we to have strength to act as 
Moses acted in the crisis of his life? There are 
two statements concerning him which are deeply 
instructive to us. The one is, “He endured as see- 
ing Him who is invisible.”» It is only by faith in 
the unseen that men are enabled to acquit them- 
selves nobly in the great crisis of life. To those 
who regard only the visible and the material, it 
would seem the height of folly to act as Moses did, 
to sacrifice a high position, and to cast away 
brilliant prospects, in an apparently hopeless effort 
to right a wrong for the existence of which he had 
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no responsibility. But when we look beneath the 
surface of things, into the unseen relations which 
underlie our lives, then the folly of*the world 
becomes the wisdom of God, and the worlding’s 
choice is seen to be like that of Esau when he sold 
his birthright for a-mess of pottage. When seen in 
the light of the long results of time then invisible, 
the choice of Moses was a casting away of the 
shadowy that he might grasp the real, a removing 
of the temporary that he might attain the endur- 
ing. If he had chosen the treasures of Egypt, the 
recompense of his reward might have been a few 
years of uncertain power, followed by embalmment 
and a resting-place in some Egyptian tomb. By 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God he attained a power to mould the thought 
and life of a millennium, and a place among the 
sceptred souls, whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and whose dominion endureth throughout 
all generations. 

There is yet another statement to which we do 
well to give heed. He esteemed, we are told, the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt. The name of Christ he knew not, but 
it was the spirit of Christ which was in him that 
moved him to make the sacrifice. The inspiration 
of Moses’ nobleness is thus within the reach of all 
of us. If.the mind which is in Christ Jesus: be 
found in us: if through faith in Him, and fellow- 
ship of heart with Him, we drink in His‘ spirit: 
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that spirit will guide us aright in every crisis of 
our life, will give us strength to refuse the glitter- 
ing evil and choose the more sombre and appar- 
ently unattractive good. 

Moses, having thus through the manifold culture 
of his time attained the intellectual training needed 
for the work of his life, and having, through 
the great trial in which the invisible conquered, 
been morally trained, had yet need of a further 
training which we may call the spiritual. He was 
led into the wilderness, where, amid the unspeak- 
ably impressive surroundings of the most desolate 
and yet glorious scenery on earth, and through 
years. of solitude and silence, all that he had 
attained through the past education and experience 
of life was matured and bathed in the light of the 
divine. Humanly speaking Moses could not have 
been made the man he was, capable of going up 
into the thick darkness where God is, and yet of 
legislating on minutest ‘points of ceremonial and 
life, if he had remained till the eve of the exodus 
on the monotonous flats of Egypt, where there is 
nothing but a narrow strip of corn-land, and gardens 
of herbs lying on either side of the river and 
girdled by the sandy waste—where there is no 
height more considerable than chalky cliffs, and 
where there is the continual babblement of a swarm- 
ing population. But when he fled into the land of 
Midian he found himself under the shadow of 
majestic mountains whose very nakedness is beauti- 
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ful with alternations of richest colours, and whose 
silence is so deep that the grains of sand falling 
down the mountain sides make music as‘ of tinkling 
bells. Amid these glorious mountains there are 
sometimes at sunrise or at sunset glimpses as into 
the very heaven of heavens; and when a thunder- 
storm comes on, there are sounds that seem not 
of the earth, which go rolling about from peak to 
peak, while as from hidden depths streams seem to 
gush out of flinty rocks. That land of Midian 
must have been to the Egypt-born and Egypt-bred 
Moses as‘a land of marvel and of mystery. His 
experience there crowned his training. It was 
essential that the leader of the exodus and the 
law-giver of Israel should not only be intellectually 
able, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
mighty in words and deeds; not only morally 
noble, one who could choose to suffer affliction 
with the people of God rather than enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season. It was essential 
that he should have the deep spiritual experience, 
the solitary fellowship of soul with the Highest, 
which constitute those who have them, in some 
sense poets. The promulgator of the new religion, 
which in the end was to develop into a universal 
faith, must learn to see every bush in the wilderness 
ablaze with the divine glory, burning but not con- 
sumed; and to hear God’s eternal law proclaimed 
as with the sound of a trumpet by every thunder- 
storm which rolls its echoes among the senna) 
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Aad in the training of every man who would 
attain to the highest type of human life, and to 
the greatest possible power to influence other lives 
for good, there is something more needed than the 
culture of the intellectual, something more even 
than the development of the moral nature, before it 
reaches the power to render any sacrifice required 
by God and duty. If we would attain the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ all this must 
be crowned by the spiritual. We must learn to 
see the vision and to dream the dream. We must 
rise into fellowship with the unseen, and behold the 
world transfigured in the light that never was on 
sea or land. Our eyes must be open to the glory 
of the Lord which shines refulgent on every bush, 
and our ears must be quick to hear His voice, 
which whispers in every passing breeze and waxes 
louder and louder in every storm. We must attain 
that reverence without which the highest gifts are 
vain, and be willing-to bow as children before the 
unfathomable mystery of God, taking our shoes 
from off our feet because we stand on holy ground. 
All this can (only”be reached \through habitual 
retirement from the babble of the world, through 
patient waiting for God’s promised revelation to 
faithful hearts and God’s appointed time for open- 
ing to us the path of duty. 
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IX. 
THE. LONELINESS OF CHRIST. 


Isaiah Ixiii. 3.—‘“‘I have trodden the wine-press alone ; and 
of the people there was none with Me.” 


IN order to understand the prophetic vision from 
which the text is taken, it is necessary to remember 
the peculiar relation in which the Edomites stood 
to the Israelites. As you are aware, they were of 
kindred race, being descended from Esau, Jacob’s 
elder brother ; but their kinship was manifested, not 
in kindness but in a long-enduring and unresting 
hate. From the day that Amalek, who was of the 
race of Edom, came and fought with Israel when 
he had just escaped from Egyptian bondage, down 
to the day of Jerusalem’s destruction by the Chal- 
deans, when Edom made common cause with the 
victors and rejoiced over Israel’s defeat, the sens 
of Esau had been crossing the path of the sons of 
Jacob and seeking to do them hurt. Other nations 
varied in their demeanour toward the chosen people, 
being at one time in alliance and at another in 
enmity ; but Edom never swerved from his attitude 
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of implacable hostility. As Amos expresses it, “ His 
anger did tear perpetually, and he kept his wrath 
for ever.” 

cea Nor did he act as a fair and open enemy. 
Treachery was characteristic of his conduct from 
first to last. The attack of Amalek was from 
behind. “Remember,” says Moses, “how he met 
thee by the way and smote the hindmost of thee, 
even all that were feeble behind thee, when thou 
was faint and weary, and he feared not God.” The 
part the Edomites took in the Chaldean destruction 
of Jerusalem was to deliver up or massacre the 
fugitives. As Ezekiel says, “They shed the blood 
of the children of Israel by the force of the sword 
in the time of their calamity.” Doeg the Edomite, 
who was of the servants of Saul, in his base eaves- 
dropping, his treacherous tale-bearing, and his cold- 
blooded cruelty, is but an embodiment of the 
Edomite character as long experience taught the 
Israelites to picture it; and in an age later than 
the date of the prophecy with which we are now 
concerned, the same character was yet more 
worthily incarnated in the Idumean Herod and his 

\— bloody house. 

It was not therefore wonderful that by the time 
this later Isaiah—this evangelical prophet—wrote 
his oracles, Edom had come to be regarded as 
the typical enemy of the people of God. If the 
prophet would picture the ideal deliverer who is to 
execute righteousness and accomplish redemption, 
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he represents Him as coming from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah, having trodden down 
those immemorial enemies in his anger and trampled 
them in his fury. If he would picture Him as one 
whose unparalleled toil demands the gratitude, and 
whose matchless might commands the confidence, of 
those whom He travails to save, he represents Him 
as a solitary champion who has gone down alone 
into the fortress of the hated foe, and has borne 
alone the brunt of his implacable rage—as one who, 
with His own unaided arm, while of the people 
there was none with Him, has completely van- 
quished the ancient spoiler of the heritage of God. 
Edom is the typical enemy; the conqueror of 
Edom is He to whom the gathering of the people 
shall be. 

As I take it, therefore, this prophecy is directly 
Messianic. Edom is meant to signify the princi- 
palities and powers with whom Messiah had to 
enter into conflict that He might accomplish the 
redemption of His people, and whom in the sore 
agony of single combat He spoiled—making a show 
of them openly, triumphing over them in His cross. 
The prophet pictures Him as He returns glorious 
in His blood-stained raiment, proclaiming the de- 
liverance He has wrought, and inviting the confi- 
dence of those whom He has proven Himself 
“mighty to save.” 

The special feature of the Saviour’s conflict with 
the power of evil which the text invites us to 
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contemplate, is its solitariness. “He trod the wine- 
press alone; and of the people there was none with 
Him.” 

From the very earliest records of His conscious 
life it is evident that though He came eating and 
drinking, and was kindly and genial in all His re- 
lations, He yet lived a life apart from those by 
whom He was surrounded—had a burden to carry 
which was invisible to them, and a meat to eat 
that the world knew not of. Though He dwelt 
with His parents and was subject to them, He was 
all the while living a hidden life which startled 
them as it revealed itself in such incidents as the 
tarrying behind them in Jerusalem, where He was 
found in the Temple among the doctors, eagerly 
seeking solution of the questions which were, even 
then, pressing on His mind and heart. Very early 
in His career He became an alien to His brethren 
and a stranger to His mother’s children. Though 
He was tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
in His experience of temptation He stood alone—- 
being led up of the Spirit into the wilderness—and 
had to contend apart, unsupported by the sympathy 
of men who could understand and share in the con- 
flict. His own townsmen misunderstood Him when 
in kindliest words He declared that it was His mis- 
sion to do amongst them kindliest deeds. Even the 
disciples whom He associated with Him that they 
might be His witnesses had a very limited insight 
into His character and purpose. His utter unworld- 
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liness perplexed them. They were unconscious of 
the very presence of the evils against which He 
- most solemnly warned them; they thought He was 
speaking of the leaven of bread, when He was bid- 
ding them beware of the leaven of evil which had 
infected the religious and political life of the time. 
His humility and self-sacrifice offended them. “Be 
it far from Thee, Lord, this shall not be unto Thee,” 
was what they said when He told them of the things 
which must befall Him at Jerusalem. And when at 
last these things befell Him, the utter solitude of His 
life became apparent. The little band of disciples 
melted away. One of them betrayed Him; another 
denied Him: they all forsook Him and fled. The 
crowds who had shown a superficial sympathy turned 
against Him and clamoured for His blood. The very 
compassion which bewailed Him as He passed along 
the way of sorrow gave Him pain, because it revealed 
an entire misunderstanding of the meaning of His 
passion. When on the cross He was lifted up from 
the earth, it was into the isolation of a mysterious 
anguish which none could comprehend; and so 
complete was the sense of desolation as rulers and 
passers-by, soldiers and malefactors, united in reviling 
Him, that it seemed as if heaven itself had shut Him 
out, sending Him forth into a solitude where even 
God was not, for He ctied out of the thick darkness, 
“My God, My God, why hast Zhou forsaken Me?” 

In thus picturing the loneliness of Christ, I have of 


necessity touched to some extent on its secret; but 
M 
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it may be profitable to ask more particularly why 
the Divine Saviour was so solitary in the conflict by 
which our redemption was achieved. He was so by 
reason of the moral and spiritual elevation of His 
nature. Even among those who are merely human 
we find distinctions sufficiently wide to illustrate the 
truth that the higher and purer a nature is, it acquires 
the greater sensibility to pain, lifting it into a region 
into which lower natures cannot enter. The civilized 
man has cares that crush his spirit and sorrows that 
rend his heart to which the savage is an utter stranger. 
The man who has been regenerated by God’s grace, 
and is continually purified in heart by the inspiration 
of His Holy Spirit, finds in the sights and sounds of 
sin a continual cross, in bearing which He goes forth 
without the camp of those who, themselves uncircum- 
cised in heart, are insensible to the evil that is in the 
world. Lot was alone amid the teeming thousands 
of Scedom. While they were eating and drinking and 
making merry, the righteous man dwelling among 
them in seeing and hearing vexed his righteous soul 
from day to day. The man according to God’s own 
heart has rivers of water running down from his eyes 
because of prevalent transgression, and is thus iso- 
lated from the indifferent crowds with whom all life 
goes merry as a marriage bell. Even among fallible 
and imperfect men there are priestly souls, who are 
ever going, not without blood, into holy places of 
sorrow, into which the multitudes around them never 
enter. 
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And if this be true of those themselves imperfect, 
how deep must have been the suffering and how 
utter the isolation of the perfect One, who did no 
sin, neither was any guile found in His mouth, 
when He dwelt in the sinful world and mingled 
with a crooked and perverse generation! Think 
how the discords of life must have jarred on His 
sensitive nature, and how when He took men’s 
infirmities and bore their sicknesses the sorrow of 
humanity must have multiplied a hundredfold when 
it was transferred to His pure and loving heart. 

For in Christ there was an unexampled com- ] 
bination of the most perfect righteousness and the 
most tender mercy. In Him those two attributes 
of nature, which some deem contradictory, and which 
in imperfect development are really at war, dwelt 
together in harmony. While the righteousness— 
the elevation of nature—separated Him from sinners, 
the love, which was of its very essence and eter- 
nally one with it, drew Him to them; and the re- 
sultant of the forces was a sin-bearing and a sorrow 
which stands alone in the annals of humanity; 
which led Him far without the camp of ordinary 
human experience into a solitude of spirit so deep 
and dark that it seemed. as if even the Father 
had withdrawn Himself and left Him alone with 
the world’s sin. It was thus by no arbitrary 
arrangement, but by a deep and eternal necessity 
of His nature, that He went forth without the gate 
bearing our reproach; that He was wounded for 
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our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities ; 
that He bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree; and, as our suffering Saviour, “trod the wine- 
press alone, while of the people there was none 
with Him.” 

But why speaketh the prophet thus with emphasis 
of the solitariness of Messiah’s conflict? He does 
so that he may magnify the greatness of the suffer- 
ing involved in the conflict and the greatness of 
the victory it has won. 

It was, as I have explained, the greatness of 
His suffering which was the secret of its solitari- 
ness; but the solitariness in turn increased the 
suffering. You all know how, in the fighting of 
a battle or in the bearing of a burden of sorrow 
or of pain, we are supported by the presence and 
sympathy of those who fight or suffer with us. 
When the Israelites and the Philistines confronted 
each other at Ephes-dammin, the whole army of 
Saul were prepared at the word of command to 
march into the valley and charge the foe—not one 
among them would have turned back faintly in the 
hour of battle; but when the call was for a man 
to step forth and fight in single combat, all the 
Israelites were dismayed and greatly afraid. Till 
David, who in the isolation of his despised youth 
had been accustomed to act alone, appeared, no 
champion could be found. There is hardly any 
danger which brave men will not face when they 
can stand shoulder to shoulder, supporting each 
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other by their common courage. Divide the peril 
~-let each face his share of it apart, arid -the 
trial to each will be greatly increased. So in 
sorrow it is a commonplace to say that mourners 
who can weep together are each other’s best com- 
forters. When some great bereavement has fallen 
on a house, it isthe solitary member of the family, 
to whom the tidings go in some far land, upon 
whom the sorrow falls most heavily. He has to 
bear the burden of it alone; he has no one to 
speak to who knew the dead, or can realize with 
him the greatness of his loss. St. Paul comforted 
and strengthened the tried believers of Corinth by 
assuring them that there had no temptation taken 
them but such as is common to man. Even if we 
are alone, the assurance that others are suffering 
like as we are helps us to endure. 

But from these alleviations of His suffering the 
Divine Saviour was cut off. They would have 
been as precious to Him as to any. No one ever | 
thirsted more than He for the comfort of human 
sympathy. When He was separated from His own 
family, He stretched ovt His hands with inexpress- 
ible yearnings to His disciples and said of them, 
“Behold My mother and My brethren.” To these 
disciples He clung to the last, and when the Passion 
was impending, He desired with desire to eat the 
passover with them before He suffered, that in the 
quiet retirement of the upper room, and with the 
disciple whom He loved lying on His bosom, 
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He might drink His last deep draught of human 
sympathy before He went out alone into the wilder- 
ness of his.sorrow. Nay, He took them with Him 
to the very edge of that wilderness; and though 
He was withdrawn, it was but a stone’s-cast, when 
the agony came over Him, and His sweat was as 
it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground. At last the link that bound Him to loving 
hearts was broken, and He was alone—alone with 
the hate of those who wronged Him in judgment— 
alone with the scorn of those who reviled Him— 
alone with the cruelty of those who scourged Him 
and pierced His hands and His feet—alone with 
the burden of the world’s sin—alone with a 
darkened heaven, and a sense of being forsaken by 
God. Words fail to express, heart fails to realize, 
the unfathomable anguish of the solitary Sufferer. 
We surely cannot think of it without- being moved 
with a sense of the greatness of the love which 
braved that anguish for our salvation, and with 
unspeakable gratitude that through His treading 
of the winepress alone, utter solitariness has become 
henceforth impossible in the experience of His 
believing people. There is now no furnace seven 
times heated through which they have to pass 
in which there is not One walking with them who 
is like the Son of God. “In all their affliction 
He is afflicted, and the angel of His presence 
[| saves them.” When in God’s providence they are 
allured and led into the wilderness—withdrawn 
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from the familiar surroundings of their life and 
the supports of human sympathy—the once solitary 
Sufferer comes to them and speaks comfortably to 
them, bidding them fear not because He is with them. 

But the solitariness of Christ’s conflict not only 
increased the suffering it involved—it also enhanced 
the glory of the victory He won. 

As we have seen, it was the moral and spiritual 
elevation of His nature that cut the Saviour off 
from human sympathy, and involved Him in the 
doom of those who have to fight their battle and 
bear their burden alone; but the solitariness into 
which He thus was driven revealed and perfected 
the elevation of nature which caused it. It is the™] 
surest test of greatness that a man can act alone. 
Thousands of captains can now cross the wide 
Atlantic and steer their vessels to the lands that 
lie beyond the sunset; but that does not detract 
from the greatness of him who could go forth 
alone from a country that gave him no encourage- 
ment, and with a crew which, instead of cheering 
him by sympathy, chilled him by averted looks and 
threatened mutinies—and who, bating no jot of heart 
or hope, could steer right on into the unknown, 
until his prow grated on the shore of an island, 
which he named St. Salvador, in honour of the 
solitary Saviour who had been his stay and comfort 
through all the awful loneliness in which his great 
purpose had enwrapped him. Ten thousand cham- 
pions could now be found who would be willing 
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to assert the freedom of the human soul against 
all priestly assumption; but that does not detract 
from the greatness of the solitary monk who stood 
alone in presence of the Imperial Diet and said :— 
“Since your most Serene Majesty and your High 
Mightiness call upon me for a simple, clear and 
definite answer, I will give it; and it is this: I 
cannot subject my faith either to Pope or Councils. 
If I am not disproved by passages of 
Scripture, or by clear arguments; if I am not con- 
vinced by the very passages I have quoted, and 
so bound in conscience to submit to the Word of 
God, I neither can nor will retract anything, for it 
is not safe for a Christian to speak against his 
conscience. Here I am, I cannot do otherwise, 
ee God help me, Amen.” Lower natures can be brave 
in company, only the truly great can tread the 
winepress alone. 
_And the solitary conflict, which tests and reveals 
moral and spiritual greatness, serves to perfect it. 
We are familiar with the fact that he who has to 
fight his way in life alone and unaided becomes 
a stronger man than he who has been helped at 
every turn by sympathizing friends. There is no 
discipline which so thoroughly qualifies for leader- 
ship as the experience of one who, in self-reliance 
and without either leader or follower, has had to 
shape his course alone. 
And so the might of the Captain of our Salva- 
tion was at once tested and perfected through the 
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solitariness of His conflict. He who can say, “I 
have trodden the winepress alone, and of the 
people there was none with Me,” cati be truly 
described as “travelling in the greatness of His 
strength,” and can justly claim to be trusted as 
““mighty to save.” ~The spiritual enemies you have © 
to fear are, like Edom, truculent, treacherous, and 
strong; but He has battled with them alone, and 
with His own unaided power has triumphed over 
them. He comes to you to-day. in His blood- 
stained raiment and with the added strength He 
has gained in the conflict, and He bids you trust 
Him and follow Him—giving you assured promise 
that you shall share His victory. 
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as 
THE. CHAINS, OF PRIDE. 


Psalm Ixxiii. 6.—“ Pride compasseth them about as a chain.” 


IF anything would keep us humble it would be 
observation of the difference between the estimate 
which men form of themselves, and what they 
really are and are seen by other people to be. 
We are ready enough to mark this difference when 
we are judging our neighbours, and we are 
only too willing to make mirth of the folly of 
men blind to their own weaknesses. But we are 
slow to reflect that we in our self-complacency 
may be giving like cause for merriment to those 
who observe our character and conduct. Our 
most glaring defects are often those which we 
least readily see. The very points on which we 
‘pride ourselves are not seldom those in which our 
weakness of character is most patent. We should 
certainly, as our national poet sings, be saved from 
many a blunder and foolish notion if we could see 
ourselves as others see us, 
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The text supplies an interesting illustration of 
the difference between the estimate which men 


_ have of themselves, and their real character or 


position. It draws for us a striking and in- 
structive picture. We see men prosperous, strong, 
and free from trouble, walking in their pride with 
lofty look and supercilious air—all unconscious that: 
there is a chain about their necks. The proud 
man thinks in his pride that he of all men is free. 
None can put a restraint on his will. He calls no 
man master. When our Lord spoke to proud 
Pharisees about the possibility of their being made: 
free, they were filled with indignation and_ said,. 
“We be Abraham’s seed and were never in bondage 
to any man: how say ye then, Ye shall be made 
free.t 

But in reality the proud are slaves through their 
pride. Their pride is as a chain about their necks. 
hampering their action, restraining them from good, 
and retaining them in slavery to sin. It is my 
purpose in this sermon to try to show that it is. 
so—to give you some illustration of this bondage: 
of pride. 

First, Pride makes men the slaves of custom. 

It is as a chain about their necks, by which 
they are bound like captives to the chariot-wheel 
of tyrannous fashion. How many things men 
and women do which they would leave undone 
if they were free to follow their own convictions. 
of what is reasonable! Pride compasseth them 
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about as a chain. It will not permit them to act 
on these convictions. They must conform to the 
customs of the class to which they belong, or with 
which they aspire to be identified. They are too 
proud to set custom at defiance. They shrink 
from the loss of credit or of social standing which 
independent action would involve, and so they are 
conformed to this world—be it a higher or a lower 
world—in which they live and move and_ have 
their being. They do as others do, even if it costs 
them pain and discomfort. They will sacrifice ease 
and even health that they may wear fashionable 
dress. They will give up sleep and renounce all 
hope of intellectual improvement that they may 
go the dreary round of fashionable gaiety. They 
will neglect their work and squander hard-earned 
money that they may go with the multitude in the 
pursuit of pleasure. And how many things they 
leave undone which they would gladly do if they 
were only free to follow the generous impulses of 
their own hearts! But they are not free. They 
dare not overstep the boundary which custom has 
prescribed, to show their sympathy with a brother 
or sister who has fallen into sin and who is 
struggling with strong temptation. Their pride 
will not permit them to trample down the barriers 
which each class of society sets up to protect itself 
from the class which is immediately beneath it. 
They know in their hearts that those from whom 
they stand aloof are intellectually and morally their 
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superiors, intermeddling with knowledge to which 
they are strangers, and living noble lives which put 
their selfishness to shame; but pride restrains the 
outflow of their sympathy and admiration. They 
call them dvethren, thinking there is safety in the 
antique plural when it is applied to those whom 
fashion forbids them to treat as brothers. 

This pride which makes men slaves to custom 
often proves the ruin of those who yield to it. It 
was a proverb in Israel that “pride goeth before 
destruction and an haughty spirit before a fall”; 
and we have all seen that proverb verified in many 
ways and among men and women of every social 
grade. I need hardly remind you of the multitudes 
of instances, that have come to light in every com- 
mercial crisis, of men brought to ruin because, 
seeking in their pride to get into a higher social 
grade, they have lived beyond their means, or 
because pride compelled them to keep up the 
appearance of wealth after the reality of it had 
gone from them. The victims of this kind of 
pride are to be found among the manifestly poor 
as well as among the apparently rich. How many 
are kept poor because, when they are tempted 
to some extravagance in which they know they 
should not indulge, they are too proud to say “I 
can’t afford it.’ They are ashamed of the well- 
worn garments of their honest poverty, and must 
needs be dressed in gaudier raiment, to which they 
have no more right than the homely bird in the 
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fable to the shining feathers in which it was 
decked. They follow, the wasteful custom for which 
they have no liking, and in conformity to which 
they find. no pleasure. They follow it because, if 
they refused, men would call them stingy, and this 
in their pride they cannot bear. 

Thus in many ways pride enslaves to custom. 
The man who has been humbled by the vision of 
the higher good, in light of which the vain pur- 
suits and hollow ambitions of the world are seen 
to be worthless, attains to blessed freedom. He 
knows the truth—the true relations and the true 
value of things, and the truth has made him free. 

Secondly, Pride keeps men in alienation from 
their fellowmen. 

It is as a chain about their necks keeping those 
asunder, who, if they followed the impulses of their 
better nature, would be living in friendship and 
amity. You have done your neighbour, or it may 
be your brother, a wrong. Perhaps it was a hasty 
word you spoke. You did not mean to wound 
him; you spoke lightly and with little thought; but 
the word entered his heart like an arrow, and is 
rankling there, producing bitterness and alienation. 
Or perhaps you have done him some wrong, some 
injustice, some despite. He is making a good 
deal more of it than you think reasonable, for 
some men hug their grievances and magnify the 
slightest offence. But conscience tells you that 
you were the aggressor, that undoubtedly you’ 
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were in the wrong. You know that if you would 
only confess your fault and ask forgiveness, the 


_ barrier that has arisen between you and*one whom 


in your heart you love would be broken down; but 
pride compasseth you as a chain, and keeps you 
back from speaking the word which you know you 
ought to speak, and the speaking of which would 
restore to you the love for which your heart is 
pining. 

Or it may be you have said or done no wrong, 
but you know that your neighbour, your friend, 
your sister, your brother, is labouring under some 
grievous misapprehension. He has listened to some 
idle tale, or to some designing slanderer, and you 
feel that he has been too credulous, that he ought 
to have investigated matters more fully, that he 
ought to have trusted you too well to believe you 
capable of doing him the wrong he attributes to 
you. But you know that he does attribute to you — 
that wrong, and that, so far as his feeling toward 
you is concerned, it is all the same as if you had ~ 
done it. If you were only to go to him and ex- 
plain that it is all a misunderstanding, that you 
never wronged him, that you never spoke the word 
that has been repeated in your name, or did the 
deed with which you have been credited, you 
would clear away the dark anger that clouds his 
spirit, and it would be with you and him as in the 
days gone by. What hinders you? It is pride, 
that as a chain about your neck keeps you back 
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from reconciliation with your brother, and _ there- 
fore from the offering of an acceptable gift on 
God’s altar. 

Or yet again, your brother has wronged you. It 
is he who has spoken the bitter word, it is he who 
has done the unjust or despiteful deed. It is you 
who nurse your grievance and stand apart in sullen 
anger. You have searched into your heart, and you 
are quite clear that blame does not lie at your door, 
nay, that you do well to be angry. If the offender 
would come to you with due humility and confess 
his fault, you would not be implacable; but you 
think that, quite clearly, it is he who must take 
the initiative. You are pretty well assured that he 
is waiting for you to take it, and that if you would 
only go to him in kindly spirit, and speak to him 
of his fault, he would meet you with frank and full 
confession that he was wrong. But pride restrains 
you as if it were a veritable chain about your neck. 
You will not condescend to take the first step when 
it is he that should make the advance. It would 
be a:lowering of your dignity, you argue: it would 
seem as if his friendship were of tremendous conse- 
quence to you if you went out of your way to get 
him to own his fault and to effect a reconciliation. 

If you would but crucify your pride, and sit in 
humility at the feet of Jesus, you would reach 
blessed freedom of action. The law of Christ re- 
cognizes none of the dignities on which men take 
their stand. It lays upon each disciple the responsi- 
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bility of doing all that in him lies to live peaceably 
with all men. If your brother has aught against 
_ you, you are bound, even if you should have to 
leave your gift unpresented before the altar, to go 
your way and be reconciled to your brother. But 
equally, zf zt zs your brother who has trespassed 
against you, it is your duty to go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone; if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. When He 
who speaks these words shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed from the bondage of pride 
which keeps you back from doing what would lift 
you out of sullenness and gloom into the blessed 
sunlight of love. . 

Thirdly, Pride keeps men in alienation from God. 

Our relation to our fellowmen is not only a type 
and shadow of our relation to God; but the one 
relation is governed by the same laws as the other. 
If any man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not 
seen? If pride compasseth a man as a chain and 
keeps him back from reconciliation with his brother, 
so will it compass him, so will it keep him back 
from reconciliation with God. 

The conditions of reconciliation as these are laid 
down in the gospel of God’s grace are expressly 
intended to humble human pride. If we confess 
our sins, He-is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 


But it costs the proud heart of man a terrible 
N 
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struggle. For a time the Psalmist kept silence, he 
could not bring himself to own, even in the secret 
of his converse with God, that he was verily guilty, 
and while this was his mood, and he kept. silence, 
his bones waxed old through his roaring all the 
day long; for day and night God’s hand was heavy 
upon him, his moisture was turned into the drought 
of summer. You know something of the anguish 
of this conflict with pride, and how miserable you 
are as long as that pride, which is as a chain about 
your neck, hinders a frank and full acknowledg- 
ment of your sins. 

But this is not all. When you have realized and 
confessed your guilt, pride still asserts itself and 
impels you to seek in yourselves—in your very 
penitence it may be—or in some fancied merit that 
is in your resolutions and purposes of amendment, 
a ground of acceptance with God. You are loath 
to recognize that you are utterly bankrupt in His 
sight, that we are all as an unclean thing, and that 
all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags. It requires 
a tremendous sacrifice of pride to accept salvation 
as the free gift of God’s love in Christ: to stand 
at the foot of the Rock of Ages and to cry— 


Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling ; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress ; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace ; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly ; 
Wash me, Saviour! or I die. 


—— a a 
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It is this sacrifice of pride that many refuse to 
make. Their pride compasses them about as a 
_chain, and keeps them back from God and from 
the life eternal. 

And even if pride is so far conquered at the 
gateway of the Christian life, and the gift of a 
free forgiveness is accepted on God’s own terms, 
pride will ever and again assert itself, and keep 
us back from realizing the fulness of God's 
salvation. We are restrained by our pride from‘a 
full and hearty devotion to Christ. We are willing 
to avow ourselves His disciples, for the offence of 
His cross has so far ceased, that discipleship carries 
with it a certain credit even in the world, and has 
a certain marketable value among men; but the 
offence of the cross still continues wherever men 
are found denying themselves daily and bearing it. 
Then as of old it is a stumbling block to some, 
and foolishness to others, and there are many who 
shrink from its reproach. They are in continual 
fear of the Festus’s who cry out concerning those 
who are not disobedient to the heavenly vision, 
but follow the Crucified with entire self-forgetting 
consecration, that they are beside themselves; and 
of the Judas who murmur and say, To what 
purpose is this waste? when the Mary’s break their 
alabaster boxes of costly ointment and pour it on 
the feet of their Lord. 

Their pride cannot bear the wounds with which 
an earnest, a self-forgetting, a thorough-going de- 
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votion is wounded, even in the house of its friends. 
You are at a loss to account for the slowness, the 
calculating caution, the half-heartedness, the halting 
gait, with which many professing Christians go on 
their Christian pilgrimage. There is a lack of that 
freedom which runs in the way of God’s command- 
ments when God has enlarged the heart. What 
is the secret of all this? If you search and look 
you will find that it is their pride which still com- 
passeth them as a chain. They laid it down at 
the foot of Christ’s cross, but it has coiled itself 
round them again, and sorely lets and _ hinders 
them in running the Christian race. 

If our self-renunciation were more complete, if 
our pride were more fully subdued, then we should 
walk at liberty; doing not our own will and 
seeking not our own glory, but doing the will and 
seeking the glory of Him who has saved us and 
called us with an holy calling, not according to 
our works, but according to His own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began. 
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XI. 


“IS CHRISTIANITY REVOLUTIONARY ?” 


Acts xvii. 6.—“ These that have turned the world upside 
down are come hither also.” 


WE have here an example of one particular in 
which the disciples of Christ were as their Master, 
and the servants as their Lord. Once and again, 
as the gospel records tell, men who meant to revile 
the Saviour really set forth His praise. The crown 
they platted in mockery proved to be a crown of 
glory. The words they spoke in scorn concerning 
Him proved to be utterances of the deepest truth. 
You remember, for example, that when there drew 
near unto Him all the publicans and sinners to 
hear Him, the Pharisees and scribes murmured, 
saying, “This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.” Intending to discredit Him; they 
really preached the gospel of His grace ; and their 
words have been as music to many a broken and 
contrite heart. 

Again, when He hung upon the tree, the chief 
priests mocking Him with the scribes and elders 
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said, “He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” 
They meant it for a sneer. That one who had 
been accredited with power to save the dying and 
the dead. should be unable to deliver Himself from 
death ; that one whose path had been crowded by 
multitudes seeking help should be powerless to 
help Himself, seemed to them fit theme for scorn- 
ful mirth. Little did they dream that they were 
proclaiming the deepest mystery of atoning love. 
Not by profession only, not in mere seeming, but 
in blessed reality, is He the Saviour of others ; 
and He is so just because Himself He could not 
save, just because He could not refuse the cup 
which was given Him to drink, nor stop short of 
finishing the work which was given Him to do. 
Not by the nails which pierced His hands and 
His feet, but by the necessity of His eternal, self- 
forgetting love, was He bound to that accursed 
tree. He who can save Himself when righteous- 
ness or love demands a sacrifice, will never in any 
real or effectual sense be the Saviour of others. 

In like manner the words of the text, spoken of 
the disciples of the Saviour, have a deep and true 
meaning, very different from the shallow and false 
sense in which they were spoken. Those who spoke 
them meant to represent the Christian preachers 
as dangerous demagogues, enemies of the recog- 
nized order of society, whom it was the interest, 
if not the duty, of rulers and law-abiding citizens 
to put to silence, No representation could be more 
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utterly unfounded. Though men in authority were 
too frequently arrayed against them, and often 
treated them with injustice, the attitude of the 
early Christians was uniformly respectful. The 
apostles taught them not only to fear God, but 
to honour the king. They enjoined every soul to 
be subject to the higher powers—to render to all 
their dues—tribute to whom tribute, custom to 
whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom 
honour. They ordained that in the public worship 
of the church prayers should be offered for all men 
—for kings and for all that are in authority, that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. 

Nay, their acquiescence in the recognized order 
of society went even further. There were customs 
- and institutions which we now see, and which doubt- 
less the enlightened teachers of the early church 
saw, to be inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel; 
and yet they proclaimed no crusade against these 
customs and institutions. They fearlessly preached 
the truth, which was destined in due time to over- 
turn slavery for example; but yet they did not 
demand, even of those within the pale of the church, 
the immediate liberation of their slaves. St. Paul 
actually deemed it his duty to send a runaway 
slave, who had been converted under his ministry 
in Rome, back to his master, claiming for the gospel 
which he preached, that it would make Onesimus 
a better servant than before. It was the boast of 
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Christians, that in all relations and duties it made 
men profitable who had been in time past unprofitable. 

But while thus the words, in the sense in which 
the speaker meant them, were utterly false, there 
is a deeper sense in which they are true. Those 
who preach the gospel do indeed turn the world 
upside down. The forces of Christianity are un- 
questionably revolutionary. As in each individual, 
so in the order of the world, the religion of Jesus 
does not seek a mere outward reformation, but an 
inward, a radical revolution. Its end is not gained 
till it has made of the individual a new creature, 
in whom old things have passed away and all 
things have become new. Its strength will not be 
reached till in the order of the world ancient promise 
is fulfilled, and there are revealed new heavens and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

This revolutionary power of the gospel was early 
recognized. At the first annunciation of the incar- 
nation Mary said, “He hath shewed strength with 
His arm: He hath scattered the proud in the imagin- 
ation of their hearts: He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things, and 
the rich He hath sent empty away.” The Saviour 
foresaw the disturbance His return would introduce 
into the most fundamental relations of society. 
“Think not,” He says, “that I am come to send 
peace on the earth: I came not to send peace, but 
a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
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against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law.” He foretells, as the result of the preaching 
of the gospel of His kingdom among all nations, 
wars and commotions, nation rising against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom, great earthquakes 
in divers places and famines and pestilences; and 
fearful sights and great signs from heaven. 

And all the history of Christendom has fulfilled 
His word. The introduction of Christianity brought 
not peace on earth, but a sword. It led to 
upturning and revolution, till at last the great 
Roman empire, like the image of the prophet’s 
vision, was broken in pieces by the new force that 
had been brought into operation, at first insignificant, 
like a stone cut out without hands, but gradually 
growing into a great mountain destined to fill the 
whole earth, When in the very capital of the 
empire the little sect, once esteemed the off-scour- 
ings of all things, driven to hide in catacombs, and 
withal not escaping the doom of being cast to 
the beasts to make a Roman holiday, was exalted 
to sovereign power, surely in a sense and to an 
extent of which the Thessalonians of St. Paul’s time 
could never have dreamed, was the world turned 
upside down. That apostle, in the exercise of a 
faith which made him strong, had avowed that in 
presence of Rome itself he was not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, because it was a power, nay the 
very power of God; but in the end its power was 
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made manifest in the sight of all men. And 
in the after-history of Christendom, as often as 
the gospel of Christ had been disencumbered of 
the dead forms in which it has ever been the 
tendency of men to entomb it, and has been re- 
cognized and published as a living power, there has 
been similar upturning and commotion. As at a 
new incarnation, the mighty have been put down 
from their seats, and those of low degree have 
been exalted. It was so at the Reformation in 
the wide arena of European life, when the Thirty 
Years’ and other wars changed the old landmarks, 
and planted new powers destined to play a most 
important part in the years that were to come. 
But the revolutionary power of the Christian re- 
ligion is even more fully, if less strikingly, revealed 
by the noiseless and more gradual changes which 
it effects on the face of any society in the midst 
of which it gains a footing. Deeply-rooted and 
long-established customs are forced to yield to the 
new influence. Cherished institutions are abandoned, 
new interests are created, new forces are recognized 
and obeyed. The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal till the whole was leavened. Not 
outwardly and violently, but inwardly and gently, 
are changes effected that in the aggregate amount 
to a complete upturning, a radical revolution; and 
men go back to the history of Hebrew inspiration 
to find appropriate words in which to describe the 
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thoroughness of the change, and recognize in what 
they see fulfilment of such oracles as this: The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

What is the secret of this revolutionary power in 
Christianity, this power that turns the world 
upside down? It seems to me to be three-fold. 
Christianity introduces a new law for the regulation 
of human conduct, it inspires with a new hope, 
and it reverses the world’s judgments. 

First, It introduces a new law of life. Wherever 
they go, its apostles know nothing among those to 
whom they come but Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. His Cross is a revolutionary force, for by it 
those who believe have the world crucified to them, 
and they are crucified to the world. They follow 
One who, though He was in the form of God, 
grasped not at being equal with God, but made 
Himself of no reputation and took upon Him the 
form of a servant. If the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus is found also in them, they can no longer 
obey the world’s selfish law by which each man 
looks on his own things, seeks his own selfish good, 
and makes every other interest bend to the attain- 
ment of his own ends. There has been revealed to 
them in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ the law 
which was there magnified and made honourable, 
with its first and great commandment of love to 
God—love with all the heart and all the soul and 
all the strength and all the mind—love involving a 
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complete surrender of the will, an entire submission 
of the life; and with its second commandment, 
which is like unto the first, of love to our neigh- 
bour—love as of ourselves—love involving the 
taking of our neighbour’s infirmities, the bearing of 
his sicknesses, nay, the bearing of his sins in utter 
and entire self-sacrifice. 

This law—so contradictory of all the maxims of 
the world—is not only given to us from that Cross 
in which we glory, as having been there perfectly 
exemplified. It is given to us as the will of Him 
who exemplified it for us, and by whose obedience 
to it, even unto death, we are redeemed from sin 
and made the heirs of eternal life. This is the 
secret of the revolutionary power of the law of 
Christ in the individual and in society. The pro- 
clamation of a new code—nay, the exemplification 
of that code in a life and death, however exalted— 
could not so lay hold of men’s hearts and change 
men’s lives as to turn the world upside down ;—for 
from of old time men have known the better and 
have followed the worse. But when that code comes 
to us as the will of One who died for us, and by 
whose passion we are redeemed, then it leads us 
captive and becomes the reigning power that con- 
trols our actions. The Cesars of the world may 
decree what they list; we have found another king, 
one Jesus. Him we will obey, Him we will follow. 
Thus the individual becomes a new creature, and 
thus in the order of the world there are created 
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new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

Secondly, Christ inspires with a new Hope. Next 
to the law to which we give allegiance there is no 
power so mighty to mould human conduct as hope. 
If the hopes we cherish, and toward the fulfilment 
of which we strive, be mean and selfish, the spirit 
and tone of our life will be mean and selfish too. 
If the highest that a man has set before him be 
the utmost that the world can give—success in life, 
wealth, honour, ease; or even if, venturing to pierce 
into the uncertainties of the future, he is encour- 
aged to cherish the expectation of some selfish 
elysium where there is rest from the worries of life 
and the joy of gratified desire, then the life which 
is thus inspired, obeying the law of nature by 
which water cannot rise above its source, will be 
a mean, a limited, an ignoble life. 

But when the hopes set before us in the gospel 
dawn upon the soul, and broaden and brighten into 
a guiding star that shines calm and clear through 
all the disappointments, the doubt, the fear insepar- 
able from our earthly life; when we grasp the 
spiritual glories of the kingdom of which Christ 
has called us to be the heirs—the kingdom which 
is meanwhile within us as an unrealized ideal, but 
which shall one day be translated into actual fact 
in our blessed experience; when we know that 
Christ shall again appear, and that when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him for we shall see 
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Him as He is; when we have the assured confi- 
dence, based upon His resurrection and exaltation 
to God’s right hand in the heavenly places, that 
we shall not always be straitened in our endeavour 
after noble life, that we shall not always find a law 
in our members warring against the law of our 
mind, shall win the victory in the long drawn 
conflict, and be crowned with the crown of a 
perfect life at last; and when, not limiting our 
hope to our own attainment of the highest good 
we, according to His promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
and cherish the expectation that the desolate shall 
be cheered, the downcast raised, the decayed re- 
newed, and all things brought again to their per- 
fection by the might of that Spirit from whom 
they took their beginning—then are we lifted up 
to a higher platform of life; we are saved by 
hope, and the rugged paths and mean surroundings 
of our mortal life are transfigured with unearthly 
light that comes from the glory that shall be 
revealed. It is not difficult to see how the intro- 
duction of such a hope as a factor of human life 
revolutionizes character and conduct, and will in 
the end turn the world upside down. 

Thirdly, As the result of the recognition of a new 
law, and the inspiration of a new hope, there is 
necessarily the reversal of the world’s judgments. 
That which doth make manifest is light, and the 
great light which Christianity brings to bear on 
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human duty and human destiny manifests the false- 
hood of the world’s standards and changes the rela- 
live proportion of things. That which is highly 
esteemed among men is seen to be of little account 
in the sight of God, and that which the world 
reckons great is seen to be in reality contemptible. 
To the man who really receives the doctrine of 
Christ, and is brought under the power of His con- 
straining love, the pleasures of the world cease to 
be alluring, and the rewards of the world cease to 
be attractive. To the man in whom God has been 
pleased to reveal His Son, and to whom He whose 
visage was marred more than any man’s has become 
the chief among ten thousand, the world’s idols seem 
unlovely, and the world’s heroes unheroic. To such 
a man many that are first become last and the 
last first. Industrious poverty becomes a nobler 
thing than idle wealth; a dinner of herbs where 
love is, a better portion than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith; he that subdueth his own spirit, 
a nobler hero than he that taketh a city. And 
where this doctrine, this revelation of Christ, this 
thing we name Christianity, really and effectually 
takes hold of any nation or any community, and 
when by its mighty power ancient landmarks are 
removed, former standards of judgment are aban- 
doned and new methods of testing worth are 
adopted, it is easy to see how complete, how 
thorough, how radical is the change effected, and 
how almost without a figure the world is turned 
upside down. 
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DO ALL IN THE NAME OF THE LORD 
JESUS. 


AN ELECTION SERMON.! 


Colossians iii. 17.—‘‘ And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by Him.” 


THE tenor of all that follows makes quite clear 
the meaning of the exhortation with which this 
chapter opens. When Christian people, addressed 
as those who are risen with Christ, are exhorted 
to set their affection on things above, not on the 
things on the earth, the apostle cannot possibly 
mean that they are to withdraw their interest from 
the everyday duties and concerns and relations of 
common life, or to pass their time in thinking 
only of a future state. He at once goes on to 
amplify his exhortation by warning them against 
common sins and by enjoining everyday virtues, 
such as mercy, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
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ness, long-suffering, forbearance, charity. He lays 
down the relative duties of wives, husbands, children, 
fathers, servants, masters. What he means by his 
opening exhortation becomes very clear as we read 
on; the servants of Christ, risen from the death of 
selfishness and sin, but still dwelling on the earth 
and called to sustain earthly relations and to do 
common duties, are bound in the sustaining of 
these relations and in the doing of these duties to 
act in obedience, not to earthly maxims, but. to 
the heavenly law which Christ has revealed. They 
are to seek chiefly, not temporary, earthly ends, but 
the higher and enduring results of faithfulness and 
self-forgetting devotion. 

Take an example of the distinction between the 
earthly and the heavenly life. There are two work- 
men in the same factory. The one sets his affec- 
tion on things on the earth, that is to say, he 
works, because if he did not he would offend his 
foreman or his master, and would lose his place or 
fail to earn his promised wages. He puts the 
earthly profit, the profit to himself, first in his re- 
gard. If he can so demean himself when the 
master’s eye is on him as to get the credit of 
faithfulness, if he can so present his work as to 
get his wages, he gains his end. It is a low carnal 
end. He has set his affection on things on the 
earth. 

Look at the other worker. He seeks those things 


which are above. On them he sets his affection, 
) 
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that is to say, he does his work diligently and 
faithfully whether his master’s eye is on him or 
not, because there is a God above him who judges 
every man’s work of what sort it is, because 
there is a Lord Jesus whom he loves and has 
sworn to follow, and He pleased not Himself, but 
was faithful to Him who appointed Him. This 
worker does not despise the wages—by no means— 
for he must support his wife and children; he must 
provide things honest in the sight of all men; he 
must have to give to him that needeth. But he 
puts the wages second. His first desire is to pro- 
duce honest, thorough, workmanlike work—work that 
shall stand the ever-burning judgment fire which 
distinguishes between wood and hay and stubble on 
the one hand, and gold, silver, and precious stones 
on the other. This man has set his affection on 
things above—integrity, self-sacrifice, faithfulness ; 
these realized and developed by his work are more 
to him than earthly wages. They are the treasure 
laid up in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
corrupts, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal. 
You see then that in Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have received the atonement—the at-one-ment or 
reconciliation of heaven and earth, of the unseen 
and the seen, of the eternal and the temporal—we 
have a religion which does not consist in doing one 
set of duties in distinction from another set of duties, 
but in doing all the common duties of life in the 
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right spirit and with the highest ends ever before us. 
As in Jesus Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, 


_ Circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 


bond nor free; so there is neither secular nor sacred, 
but Christ is all and in all. He is the inspirer of 
all duty, the end of all work. His law is summed 
up for us in the text, “Whatsoever ye do, in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by Him.” 

I have chosen this text that I may apply it 
to-day to that most important duty which the 
householders among us are called to discharge on 
Wednesday, when we are to make choice of one 
to represent us in the Imperial Parliament. I feel 
that I should not be faithful to my trust, since 
you have called me to be your religious teacher, if 
I did not endeavour to persuade you to exercise 
your franchise in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by Him. 

You will not for a moment misunderstand my 
purpose. I do not intend to do to-day what I 
have never done during my twenty-six years of 
ministry among you. I do not intend, directly or 
indirectly, to ask your support for the party in the 
state to which I myself belong. I refrain from 
doing so, not because politics are too secular for 
Sabbath speech—John Knox preached politics from 
the pulpits of St. Giles and St. Andrews, to the. 
advantage, it is generally admitted, of his country 
and of the world—but because there are, in our 
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time, abundant other opportunities in which mini- 
sters, in common with and on the same platform 
as other citizens, can express their views and 
plead for the cause they hold dear. With these 
other opportunities at command, I deem it unfair 
for a minister to take advantage of his position 
in the pulpit when you are not free to answer him 
or even to give expression to your approbation or 
disapprobation, to influence, for the one or the 
other of the political parties, the votes of his con- 
gregation. 

But there is a question of infinitely more moment 
than the side on which we vote, and that is the 
spirit in which we vote—the motives by which we 
are impelled in the discharge of this, which is con- 
fessedly one of the most important duties of our 
life. Many a man votes on the right side who 
votes wrongly, and many a man who votes on the 
wrong side votes rightly. He votes rightly who, 
having given intelligent consideration to the ques- 
tion at issue, records his vote for the man whom 
he can trust to further those measures which he 
honestly believes to be good and righteous. He 
votes wrongly who lets himself be governed by 
lower motives—who yields to influence, or who seeks, 
by supporting this or the other side in a contested 
election, to curry favour with those who may have 


the power to advance his worldly interests. The 


distinction drawn at the beginning of this chapter 
applies to this as to all the duties the Christian 
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man is called to perform. It is possible for us in 
the exercise of the franchise to set our affection on, 
_and to seek, those things which are above; but it 
is also possible to set our affection on, and to seek 
things on the earth. The momentous question for 
each of us is whether we do the one, or the other. 
It is with the object of leading you to vote rightly 
in this higher sense that I am preaching this elec- 
tion sermon. 

Even if the duty of voting were a trivial matter, 
it would be included in the “whatsoever” of the 
text, and you would be bound, as Christian men, 
to do it in the name of the Lord Jesus. But so 
far from being trivial, it is probably one of the most 
momentous duties to which you are called. By the 
constitution of the country the power of govern- 
ment is vested in all householders who pay their 
rates—that is, who meet their obligation to the 
state. The nation is the aggregate of all the 
families in the nation, and it is governed, its laws 
are made and its policy is determined, by the heads 
of families, who act through their chosen represen- 
tatives. We have indeed a second chamber, but 
practically it is only consultative. It may delay, 
but it cannot in the end hinder, the enactment of 
the laws or the carrying out of the policy on which 
the people’s representatives have determined. We 
have, thank God, a good and gracious Queen, but 
she is a constitutional sovereign, and only carries 
out, through her responsible executive, the policy 
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on which the people have resolved. The qualified 
electors are thus the ruling power in the state. 
How sacred is the trust committed to them! 
When kings were absolute they were set apart to 
their office by solemn rites of investiture, and were 
called the Lord’s anointed. You and I, fellow- 
electors, are the Lord’s anointed now. When we 
enter the polling-booth on Wednesday we bear our 
part in swaying the sceptre of the mightiest empire 
the world has ever seen, we may determine the 
policy that shall govern, not ourselves and our 
fellow-countrymen only, but the millions of the 
subject races that are under our sway—the policy 
that shall affect the interests of our great colonies, 
and through our diplomatic relations the interests 
of every nation under heaven. Surely this, if 
anything, should be done by us in the name of the 
Lord Jesus! 

What is meant by voting in the name of the 
Lord Jesus? If you are called to do anything 
in any one’s name, you do as you believe he 
would do were he present to act for himself. 
You are his representative, and you feel that it 
would be base and unfaithful if you were to let 
any selfish and personal consideration influence 
your action. You may not know what precise 
course he in whose name you act would take in 
the circumstances in which you are called to 
decide; but you know his spirit, you know that it 
is his desire that right should be done, and you 
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exercise your best judgment to decide with single- 
ness of eye which is the righteous course. 

Now the men and women who profess faith in 
Christ and love to Him are honoured to be His 
representatives on earth. They are bound in what- 
soever they do in word or deed to do all in His 
name—to act in His spirit—to act as they believe 
He would act in the circumstances. He has given 
us in His word, not details of conduct by which 
we can in every case decide what is the course we 
should follow, but great principles of duty which 
we are bound to apply to the regulation of our 
actions. We have our sense of the responsibility 
that lies upon us to apply these principles aright 
deepened when we remember that we act in Christ’s 
name, and that His honour is involved in the 
manner in which we discharge the trust. 

If this applies, as it certainly must apply, to the 
important duty you have to discharge, then some 
things become very clear. It becomes clear, first of 
all, that: your action in the polling-booth should be 
the result of full and intelligent consideration of 
the issues at stake. If you were acting in your 
own name only, and were responsible only to your- 
self, it would still be due to your own dignity that 
you should not be governed by prejudice, by faction, 
or by clamour; but that you should calmly, and 
with all the enlightenment you can command, decide 
which candidate or which party is worthy of sup- 
port. How much more are you bound to act thus 
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considerately_and intelligently when you are acting 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and are responsible 
to Him for your action! Some Christian men seem 
to think they are obeying the precept to seek the 
things that are above but not the things on the 
earth, when they manifest indifference to the 
politics of their nation. There could be no more 
mistaken notion. If they are faithful to Christ 
they will be careful to acquire the knowledge 
requisite for the intelligent discharge of the duty 
falling on them as free citizens and electors of this 
great nation. 

Then, again, it becomes clear that we are bound 
to exercise the franchise with a single eye to the 
public good, and not for any private advantage. 
We are the acknowledged representatives of One 
who pleased not Himself, who sought not His own 
glory, who never used any power with which He 
was invested for His own good—not even to get 
bread when He was hungry. Acting in His name, 
we are bound to act in His spirit, and, putting every 
personal consideration out of view, to look only at 
the advancement of the common weal. 

The law has been careful to provide against the 
grosser forms in which the franchise was in days past 
prostituted to private ends. It is not now possible, 
as it used to be, to sell votes for money or for 
drink; and voters are, if they choose, protected 
against the pressure, which was in former days 
irresistible, when it was brought to bear by land- 
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lords, factors, employers, or influential friends. If 
you are only firm enough to keep your own 
counsel, no man on earth need ever* know how 
you have voted. But there are subtle forms of 
evil which no law can reach. It is possible still to 
vote from motives as base as those which in- 
fluenced the taker of a bribe. We have no right— 
we who do this thing in the name of the Lord 
Jesus have no right to let private friendship, or 
business advantages, influence us in the discharge 
of a public duty. We have no right to support a 
party or a policy because we think we shall thereby 
secure some advantage for the class or order to 
which we belong. Bribes have been authoritatively 
pronounced to be corrupt; but there is a way of 
offering bribes which the law cannot touch—and 
there are those on both sides of politics who take 
that way. If bids are made for men’s votes by 
offering to give certain class advantages, or to 
maintain certain class privileges, what is that but 
bribery, which should be resisted by every voter 
who would keep his hands clean? We are trustees 
for the nation; the good of the nation should be 
the one end we seek; and we abuse the trust 
committed to us if we let lower or narrower ends 
come in between, and seek the good of our trade, 
our class, our order. I set before you a high ideal, 
and what I teach may seem a hard saying to 
many; but surely no ideal of entire unselfishness 
in the discharge of public duty can be too high 
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for those who feel that they are bound to do that 
duty in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

There is yet another aspect of all duty pre- 
sented here in which also we should regard this 
special function. We are to do it in a spirit of 
thankfulness to God the Father and His Christ. 
We are to act in this most important relation as 
those who gratefully recognize their dignity as the 
children of God through Jesus Christ. If you are 
tempted to be careless, self-seeking, or cowardly 
as citizens, remember thankfully that you have 
been called in Christ to the adoption of sons, 
and that as heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ you are bound to shrink from every un- 
worthy motive, and every base and selfish end. 
Quit you like men—like men who are the sons of 
God. Be strong—like those whose Elder Brother 
is the strong Son of God. 

There are considerations of special gratitude to 
God our Father which ought to be present to your 
minds and to influence your action. Think of the 
great things which God has done for our nation. 
Think how He has led us through travail and 
through blood to the freedom which is now our 
birth-right. Think how, in the wonder of His 
Providence, He has given us empire over so vast 
dominions. Think of the position of influence 
among the nations in which He has placed us. If 
you give Him genuine thanks for the great things 
He has done for our land, you will be most 
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earnest to exercise your franchise in the way that 
after careful and intelligent consideration you be- 
lieve, as in the sight of God, to be most likely to 
secure the well-being of the nation, and through it 
to bless the world and advance the cause of righte- 
ousness and peace to its utmost ends. 
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XIII. 
SANCTUARIES LIKE HIGH PALACES? 


Psalm Ixxviii. 69.—And He built His sanctuary like high 
palaces, like the earth which He hath established for ever.” 


THE building of the Temple is celebrated in this 
Psalm as marking an epoch in the history of the 
chosen race. The great event is regarded as the 
crowning evidence that the tribe of Judah has at 
last attained the supremacy to which, according to 
the old tradition of the nation, it was destined from 
the first. Some singer of that tribe here raises a 
loud and long-drawn shout of victory, because Shiloh 
has been rejected and Mount Zion has been chosen 
—because the tabernacle of Joseph and the mighty 
tribe of Ephraim have been refused, and the sceptre 
has come to Judah through the elevation of the 
house of David to the sovereign power. 

This triumph of Judah was the result of a con- 
flict which lasted for centuries. During the period 
of the Judges and the reign of Saul, the govern- 
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ment was for the most part in the hands of one 
or other of the kindred tribes enrolled under the 
standard of Ephraim; and it is to this that the 
Judean psalmist attributes the national defections 
and the national disasters which he recounts. It 
was the children of Ephraim who, “being armed 
and carrying bows, turned back in the day of battle.” 
It was they who “kept not the covenant of God 
and refused to walk in His law, and forgat His 
works and His wonders that He had showed them.” 
To bring out the full enormity of their unfaithful- 
ness, these wonders are recounted at length, and 
then we are told how, spite of all that God had 
wrought, the nation, under the leadership of the 
rival tribe, tempted and provoked the Most High. 
We have next the record of the calamities which 
fell upon the land in judgment on Ephraim’s sin; 
we are told how, in the sad days of Eli, God 
delivered His strength into captivity and His glory 
into the enemies’ hand. But now that deep reproach 
is removed. By the rejection of Ephraim and the 
choice of Judah the lost glory is restored, and the 
exiled ark is enshrined in a sanctuary built like 
high palaces, like the earth which He hath estab- 
lished for ever. 

Thus in the estimation of this inspired singer, 
the crowning evidence that the long period of 
national defection had come to an end, and that 
a new and brighter era had dawned for Israel, was 
that the scene of the national worship had been 
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made in some measure worthy of the exalted pur- 
pose to which it was consecrated. In contrast with 
the featureless Shiloh, which was the sanctuary 
during the-prosperous days of Ephraim’s ascendancy, 
and in yet more striking contrast with the obscure 
hiding-place at Kirjath-jearim in which the ark 
found refuge when the judgment fell, the elevation, 
the beauty, and the permanence of the new sanc- 
tuary impressed the psalmist’s imagination and 
rejoiced his heart. 

And though in Christ Jesus we have learned yet 
more surely the truth which the builder of that 
sanctuary -confessed, that the Most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, and that true 
worship is not limited to holy places, we may take 
it as a token of the presence of spiritual life, that 
in our land and time so many costly and beautiful 
churches are being erected to the glory of God, 
and for the purposes of Christian worship. The 
deeply-rooted and slowly-dying prejudice of Presby- 
terian Protestants against the expenditure of wealth 
and art on ecclesiastical buildings is, of course, to 
be traced to the fact that the corrupt church against 
which they protested was in possession of splendid 
sanctuaries; but the prejudice is founded on an 
historical blunder. Those splendid sanctuaries were 
not the outgrowth of the popery which our fathers 
overthrew at the Reformation. They belong to an 
earlier and a purer time, when the church. still 
believed in God and Christ, and was the bul- 
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wark of righteousness against lawless power, the 
refuge of the poor and helpless from strong oppres- 
sors, and the witness for the unseen and the eternal 
amid the reign of brutalizing lust and carnal self- 
seeking. They were built when a wave of spiritual 
life was passing over Europe and moving men to 
deeds of sacrifice. They are the embodiment of 
ennobling conceptions of God and of the Christian 
salvation. In the period of decadence which pre- 
ceded the Reformation the secret of medizval art 
seems to have been lost. With the paralysis of 
spiritual life, the will and the power to build truly 
beautiful churches disappeared. 

But it may be asked why, if this theory be true, 
did ecclesiastical architecture not revive when the 
Reformation reawakened the sleeping church and 
sent new life pulsing through its veins? Why is 
it only now, at the close of three centuries, that 
our Protestantism is providing itself with worthy 
sanctuaries? I answer, first, that allowance must 
be made for that prejudice to which I have re- 
ferred. It was not unnatural that in ignorance of 
history early Protestantism should identify the beau- 
tiful cathedrals and abbeys with the corruptions of 
the church which was in possession of them, and 
should, especially in lands like our own, where the 
corruptions were most flagrant, go to the opposite 
extreme of ungainliness in the buildings it provided 
for the reformed worship. And even if the pre- 
judice could have been overcome, Protestantism 
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had for many a day other and sterner work to do. 
It was in the position of David, who had shed 
blood abundantly and had made great wars, and 
was therefore not permitted to build the temple. 
It had to wrestle with the darkness and confusion 
of an evil time—with the darkness that still lingered 
and that hated the light, and with the confusion 
inevitable when men long held in spiritual slavery 
began first to breathe and to be intoxicated with 
the air of freedom. All its energies were long re- 
quired for building the spiritual house of the church 
and for restoring in the commonwealth, under the 
new conditions, the order that had been disturbed 
by the removal of ancient landmarks and the 
unloosing of ancient bonds. The rearing of sanc- 
tuaries worthy of the Protestant faith—sanctuaries 
fit for a worship in which the old reverence in pre- 
sence of eternal and unfathomable mystery is main- 
tained in harmony with the spirit of searching 
inquiry begotten of the new light—the building of 
such sanctuaries was necessarily reserved for more 
peaceful times, when problems have been solved 
and battles have been fought and won, 

For it must, alas, be acknowledged that, in the 
progress of its conflicts, Protestantism has not 
always been faithful to the truth in the faith of 
which it had its origin. Through long periods of 
its history—periods be it noted which are remark- 
able for the meanness of their church architecture— 
a dismal unbelief and a cold worldliness reigned in 
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Protestant Christendom, and those sections of the 
Reformed church in which the Truth was still a 
living power, and in which a deeper earnestness 
prevailed, had their creed marred by dark and 
narrowing views of God and man, inconsistent with 
the loftiness of thought and expansiveness of sym- 
pathy which crave expression in the stately pillar, 
the vaulted roof, the traceried window. 

Our lot has happily fallen on a better time. The 
earlier half of this century brought to the Protestant 
Church a revival of faith. The frigid infidelity of the 
eighteenth century has almost entirely disappeared. 
For the restlessness of spirit, and even the agnos- 
ticism, characteristic of the nineteenth century, have 
in them in comparison an element of faith. Along 
with this spiritual quickening there have come to 
the church wider views of the kingdom of God 
and more of the spirit of the Cross of Christ. 
Deep and earnest convictions have allied themselves 
with wide and far-reaching sympathies. A toler- 
ance, rooted not in indifference, but in the distinc- 
tion which only earnest faith can truly draw between 
the letter and the spirit, is growing in the church; 
and in harmony with this there is a care for the 
outcast and degraded of the earth, which has cer- 
tainly not been surpassed, if it has been equalled, 
in any previous epoch. The varied and ever multi- 
plying agencies of Christian benevolence at home, 
the widespread and .ever extending operations of 


Christian missions abroad, are the characteristic 
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outflowings of the quickened spiritual life of our 
time. It is this reawakened life, this life which, 
shaking itself free of what is narrowing in the tra- 
ditions of the past, is going forth on its divine 
mission to seek and save the lost—this life which 
has shown itself to be capable of noble sacrifice 
and princely liberality, which is in these days find- 
ing expression in nobler sanctuaries than those in 
which our fathers worshipped. 

If the alarmists are right—if unbelief is again 
to lay its cold hand on the arm of the church, 
then, in view of a possibility so sad, it is not easy 
to estimate the worth of the service rendered by 
the builders of these goodly temples. The large 
expenditure, concerning which a frigid utilitarianism 
asks as of old at Bethany, To what purpose is this 
waste? is justified as was Mary’s breaking of the 
alabaster box. The good work is wrought against 
the day of the Master’s burying. If the enemies 
of the Truth should prevail, and the Lord be 
crucified afresh and buried out of sight, remembered 
only by sorrowing hearts who cry, “They have 
taken away our Lord and we know not where 
they have laid Him,” these churches shall stand as 
pledges that as once He lived in faithful hearts, 
moving them to deeds of sacrifice, and giving them 
visions of beauty which they tried to embody in 
enduring stone, so shall He live again with yet 
greater power and fuller glory, 

But it is not only in their costliness that sanctu- 
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aries, built like high palaces and like the earth 
which is established for ever, are the fit expression 
of quickened spiritual life. In their elevation, their 
beauty, and their permanence they reflect the 
characteristic and essential features of that life. 

(1) They do so in their elevation. The ancient 
sanctuary was built like high palaces. Seen from 
afar—as the traveller of to-day can see the mosque 
which occupies its site, when he is toiling up from 
the basin of the Dead Sea—it appeared as. if 
literally established in the top of the mountains 
and exalted above the hills, standing 2700 feet 
above the ocean level and 4000. feet above the 
Jordan valley. It was fitting that the national 
sanctuary should be thus highly exalted, in token 
that the life nourished by its ordinances was lived 
above the world, breathed a purer air, obeyed a 
higher law, and obtained a farther vision than is 
possible on common levels of earth and time. And 
though we cannot always build our churches on 
lofty sites, for it is their glory that they do not 
stand apart, but among the haunts of men, yet it 
is characteristic of true church architecture that it 
seeks to realize the idea of elevation, which is all 
the more impressive when it is realized on lower 
levels. 

Standing in its quiet repose by the side of high- 
ways, along which wayfarers are hurrying, and 
surrounded by buildings in which men are born 
and die, marry and are given in marriage, eat and 
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sleep, buy and sell, toil and moil, laugh and weep, 
the church seems to rise upwards and lift the 
thoughts to God. 

“ All without is mean and small, 

All within is vast and tall, 


All without is loud and shrill, 
All within is hushed and still.” 


It thus represents the life of those who, being risen 
with Christ, seek the things which are above where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God, and who, 
though they are in the world, are yet not of the 
world, but are influenced by the higher motives, 
inspired by the nobler hopes, and regulated by the 
loftier principles of the gospel of Christ. Be it 
ours, my Christian brethren, to strive after this 
life which has its source in faith in the Highest— 
even in Him who was lifted up from the earth in 
glorious sacrifice that He might raise the fallen 
and redeem the lost. For if we strive not after, 
and in some measure realize, this moral and spiritual 
elevation, our erection of this sanctuary and our 
weekly worship within its stately walls are mean- 
ingless and vain. If the spirit of our daily life is 
selfish, if our aims are sordid and our motives 
base, nay, if our views are circumscribed and 
our sympathies narrow, the stone shall cry out of 
the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall 
rebuke us. 

This elevated life of Christian devotion, after 
which we are bound to Strive, is in some sense a 
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hidden life, yet it is not meant to be concealed. 
God’s sanctuary was built like. high palaces, not 
only that it might be nearer heaven, “but that it 
might be seen from many sides upon the earth, 
and might have manifold and far-reaching rela- 
tions; and the lofty sanctuaries which men are 
building now stand as symbols of the truth, which 
happily is recognized in our time more fully prob- 
ably than in any past, certainly than in any recent, 
age, that the church does not live for herself, 
that nothing human is foreign to her, that her 
commission is to preach the gospel to every 
creature, and that wherever, to the utmost bounds 
of earth, the cry of sin and misery is heard, 
there is the God-appointed sphere of the church’s 
work. 

It has been whispered of some congregations 
that the building of stately churches has served for 
years as an excuse for refusing to bear their part 
in schemes of Christian benevolence. I am per- 
suaded better things of you, and that the effort you 
have made will only serve to reveal to you your 
ability, and permanently to increase your liberality. 
A lofty church, built and tenanted by a stingy and 
selfish congregation, is a vain oblation, a meaning- 
less phylactery. 

(2) Another feature of the divine life rstiectéa 
in worthy sanctuaries is its beauty. The ancient 
sanctuary was built like the palace of a king. 
Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth 
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was Mount Zion. It was flanked on three sides by 
picturesque ravines, and on the fourth by the rolling 
verdure of the plain of Rephidim, while the moun- 
tains wére round about it as if to guard it from 
being visited too roughly by the shock of tempests 
or the assaults of hostile armies. And the building, 
planned by David and reared by Solomon, with 
its stones from the quarries of Lebanon, its cedars 
from Hiram’s forests, and its gold from Ophir, all 
fashioned by cunning men into fair proportions and 
forms of beauty, was worthy of its situation. As 
the pilgrim approached the temple by way of 
Jericho, and suddenly at a turn of the road from 
Bethany gazed across the Kedron valley at the 
stately towers and flashing pinnacles, the sight was 
one which, even apart from the thought of impend- 
ing doom, could hardly fail to move a patriotic 
heart to tears. 

It is as fitting as of old that in building our 
sanctuaries we should seek to realize a palace-like 
beauty, that in their structure and adornment they 
may shadow forth, however faintly, the grace of 
the Lord which is revealed to faithful hearts, and 
be to us sermons in stones, setting before us the 
beauty which ought to characterize our worship, 
our doctrine, and our life. Surely our worship 
should be beautiful. Slovenly prayers and unskil- 
ful psalmody are a serving of the Lord with that 
which doth cost us nothing, and are inconsistent 
with a true;conception of Him who is adored by 
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the ten thousand harmonies of nature. So we 
should be saved from much of the soul-debasing 
and heart-cramping error which has sometimes 
passed for truth, we should be saved from the 
responsibility of repelling those whom we ought 
rather to attract, if in our systems and expositions 
of Christian doctrine we had more regard to beauty. 
And it would certainly be an unspeakable gain if 
the character of professing Christian people were 
more distinctively beautiful. The light which some 
men, and good men too, let shine, is a harsh re- 
pellent light—cold, colourless, unlovely. Let our 
light be the tender radiance which comes from the 
blending of righteousness and peace, of mercy and 
truth. In the temple of our Christian character, let 
the strong pillars of unbending rectitude blend with 
the tracery of the fairer graces and softer emo- 
tions; and let the subdued light of charity play 
into every corner, and soften every outline, that we 
who worship here may not only see but reflect the 
beauty of the Lord, whose tender mercies are over 
all His works. 

(3) There is yet another aspect in which worthy 
sanctuaries reflect an essential feature of the divine 
life, and that is their permanence. He built His 
sanctuary of old like the earth which He hath 
established for ever. It stood upon a height which 
the Jebusites deemed so strong that it might be 
defended by the blind and lame; and in the con- 
struction of the house the foundations were laid so 
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deep, and of stones so vast and immoveable, that they 
have withstood the tear and wear of millenniums and 
the shock of innumerable battles, and remain to this 
day in their place, to be surrounded every Sabbath 
by wailing Jews who kiss them and wash them 
with their tears. 

In all noble church architecture we build for 
generations yet unborn. It is an inspiring thought 
that in erecting this church we have laboured and 
made sacrifice, not for the day or for the hour, but 
for the time that is to come. When we with our 
ephemeral cares, and our pursuit of that which is 
fleeting as the vapour in the summer sky, have 
disappeared, this sanctuary shall stand, a witness 
for Him who is the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever; and for that love which, having once laid 
down its life and taken it again, shall not fail, 
while there remains one lost sheep wandering in 
sin, or one stricken heart weeping in the valley of 
the shadow of death. 

Brethren, let us seek to realize the same idea of 
permanence in the temple of our Christian character. 
In comparative disregard of the withering grass 
and fading flowers of the temporary forms, let us 
cling to that word of the Lord which endureth for 
ever; and in our life and work let us care more 
for the long results with which in the aftertime 
faithfulness and truth shall be rewarded, than for 
the empty applause, the fleeting honour, the un- 
stable possessions of the passing hour. 
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I can hardly trust myself to speak more directly of 
the circumstances in which we find ourselves to-day. 
To me they are the fulfilment of the ‘dream of a 
quarter of a century; and the strange and unwonted 
experience which God is giving me, is to find the 
fulfilment grander and fairer than the dream. We 
waited long before we ventured to begin, and since 
we entered on the work delays and disappointments 
have tried our faith; but God has crowned our 
hopes at length; and as last Sabbath, through 
gates of sorrowful parting from a scene hallowed 
by sacred memories, we bade the past adieu, so 
to-day, through gates of rejoicing, we turn our 
faces to the future, and begin a new era of our 
congregational history. On every stone we have 
set up in these walls we might well write the old 
Hebrew word, Ebenezer, and say, “ Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us.” With grateful hearts we 
dedicate this church to the Lord God of our fathers, 
and pray for grace to be loyal to Him, and to the 
memories of His faithful servants into whose labours 
we have entered. May His presence-cloud descend 
and may the house be filled with His glory! Arise, 
O Lord, into Thy rest, Thou and the ark of Thy 
strength! Make this in very deed none other than 
the house of God and the gate of heaven! 
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XIV. 
A GOOD MAN} 


Acts xi. 24.—“ For he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith: and much people were added unto the 
Lord.” 


WE have an evidence that the New Testament 
histories are real histories, in the fact that when 
we bring together the scattered and fragmentary 
notices of the different men, whose incidental words 
and deeds are recorded, we find that the notices of 
each of them are self-consistent, and that we are 
able to form a very definite conception of the dis- 
tinctive characters even of those who occupy a 
subsidiary place in the narrative. 

We can do so in the case of Barnabas. The 
eulogy pronounced upon him in the text }is ob- 
viously suggested by his conduct as deputy to 
Antioch from the mother church at Jerusalem, 
which is recorded in the passage from which the 
text is taken. But when we turn to the other 
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notices of this companion of the apostles, we find 
that they are consistent with this one. In all of 
them we recognize the same large-héarted man, 
who here acknowledges the presence of divine 
grace under forms divergent from the common 
and approved forms of the religious life, and 
extends toleration to those who have _ broken 
through restrictions long deemed essential. To 
each of those notices this eulogy might be ap- 
pended. Barnabas is from first to last a distinc- 
tively good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith, a man of winning and attractive character. | 

I propose to try this afternoon to draw for you 
a portrait of this long-departed servant of God, 
because he is a representative of that type of 
Christian character which was so signally illus- 
trated in him whose removal has plunged this 
whole community into mourning. 

We shall consider, first. the distinctive character 


of Barnabas man”; isecond,: the 


inspiration \ . He was full of the 
Holy Ghost third, its influence, 
“Much peop: he Lord.” 

First, The - of Barnabas, “He 
was a good stinctive” character, 
for the epitl ‘ture applied indis- 
criminately 1 common speech, we 
would call. tinguished from the 


wicked. Its use 1s Dese-miuouated by the familiar 
passage in the Epistle to the Romans, “Scarcely 
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for a righteous man would one die, yet peradven- 
ture for a good man some would even dare to 
die.” Barnabas was a good, as distinguished from 
a righteous, man.. He had that integrity which is 
the essential foundation of all Christian character ; 
but he had with it that large-heartedness, and that 
tenderness of spirit, which win enthusiastic love. 
We recognize this distinctive character wherever 
we see him in the narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles. It is revealed, as soon as he becomes 
a convert to the Christian faith, in his splendid 
liberality. He was a man of wealth among the 
early disciples. But his great possessions did not 
send him away sorrowful when he learned the 
sacrifice involved in following Christ. The spirit 
of Christ had so taken possession of his heart that 
he kept nothing back. He did not regard ought 
of the things which he possessed as his own. His 
wealth was in that form which is felt, even by un- 
avaricious men, to give a kind of sacredness to 
possession. There is something more, something 
better than the love of wealth, which makes a 
man pause before he consents to part with the 
inheritance of his fathers. But Barnabas, having 
land, sold it, and brought the money and laid it 
at the apostles’ feet. It was no tithe of His sub- 
stance that His Lord had given for him. He had 
given Himself. In the poor who sat with him in 
the fellowship of Christ’s church Barnabas. recog- 
nized Christ’s brethren—nay, he recognized Christ 
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Himself, for in His poor the Lord is incarnated 
anew. Those who feed them when they are hungry, 
give them drink when they are thirsty, and visit 
them when they are sick, do it unto Him; and so, 
that his Lord’s poor might be relieved and His 
work maintained, this good man gave his all. 

The same character, revealed in his splendid 
liberality, is seen when next he appears in the 
narrative. Paul has returned from Damascus to 
the Jerusalem which three years before he had left 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord. He returned a new 
man, professing the faith he had once persecuted. 
But when he essayed to join himself to the dis- 
ciples they regarded him with fear and distrust. 
Barnabas came to his aid. He in his goodness 
was quick to recognize the profession of the new 
convert and to trust him that he would be true to 
it. So he pleaded with the disciples in his behalf, 
declared to them the experience Paul had had by 
the way, and how the reality of that experience 
had been attested by his subsequent boldness at 
Damascus. It is a characteristic of men of the 
Barnabas type that they are not suspicious. Having 
themselves the single eye they are ready to believe 
in the sincerity of their neighbours, The conduct 
of Barnabas at this crisis won the heart of the 
great apostle, so that he became the friend and 
fellow-labourer of the man who had pleaded for 
him when suspicion was chilling his heart.  Bar- 
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nabas became to him an ideal, and I think it is 
Barnabas he has in his mind’s eye when he says, 
“Peradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to die.” 

It is still the same Barnabas whom we meet in 
the passage before us, as the deputy from Jeru- 
salem, sent down by the mother church to investi- 
gate certain disquieting rumours concerning the 
action of the disciples in Antioch, who had not only 
preached the gospel to Gentiles, but had entirely 
broken down the middle wall of partition between 
circumcised and uncircumcised, by letting Jews and 
Greeks eat and drink together in the fellowship 
of the church. The deputy was of the priestly 
tribe, and yet in his goodness he had so risen 
above sacerdotal exclusiveness that he would not 
shut his eyes to the manifest tokens of divine grace 
in the mixed communion. It could not but cost 
the Levite a pang to give up the Jewish claim 
of right to be God’s peculiar people; but, in 
his largeness of heart, he gave it up as he had 
given up his land. He made the sacrifice with 
gladness, and exhorted them all—Jews and Greeks 
together—that with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord. The distinctively good man 
is ever a tolerant man. He makes comparatively 
little of forms of doctrine and forms of worship, 
which to narrower natures are all in all, He 
thinks more of the spirit and less of the letter. 
Whenever he sees the grace of God he is glad, 
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though it has come perchance through unwonted 
channels; and he is content if men will but cleave 
unto the Lord, even though they should let go 
much that he has been taught to deem essential. 
Yet once more Barnabas appears in the history, 
and again we recognize the same distinctive features. 
When he and Paul set out together on their first 
missionary journey, they were accompanied by 
John whose surname was Mark; but the young 
man lost heart when they were about to ascend. 
from Perga to the high table-land of Pisidia by 
a dangerous pass, to which it is supposed Paul 
refers when he speaks of having been in peril of 
torrents and in peril of robbers. He left them and 
went back to his mother in Jerusalem. When they 
were about to set out upon their sacred journey, 
Barnabas determined to take the young man with 
them, that he might have a chance of redeeming 
his credit. But the sterner Paul would not hear of 
it. He scorned the cowardice that failed them in 
the hour of peril and “went not with them to the 
work.” The gentle Barnabas was so resolute for 
the charity which beareth all things, endureth all 
things—the charity which Paul could preach so 
well, but which he could not always practice—that 
rather than yield, he let the goodly fellowship be 
broken, and the two fellow-labourers who were so 
dear parted asunder. I have said that I think 
Paul. had Barnabas in his mind’s eye when he spoke 
of the good man for whom some would even dare 
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to die—I go further and say that when he spoke 
in contrast of the righteous man for whom one 
would scarcely die, it was of himself that he was 
thinking. I am sure that long before he died he 
had come to see that he had been too righteously 
severe on the young man who had failed at his 
‘outset in life, and that the good Barnabas had 
been wiser and more Christ-like than he, for in 
his last Epistle he asks that Mark should be 
brought to him, “for,” he says, “he is profitable 
to me for the ministry.” 

You see it is always the same Barnabas in those 
successive incidents of the history. Now we find 
him in princely liberality giving up all, even his 
ancestral land, for Christ and for His poor; now, 
trusting in the sincerity of the new convert 
and pleading for him with his more cautious, 


more suspicious brethren; now, tolerating wide 

divergence from accepted forms and venerable tra- 

ditions on the part of those in whom he recognized 

the presence of God’s grace; and now, casting his 

shield over a young man who had erred, resolute 

that the bruised reed should not be broken and 

the smoking flax should not be quenched. Those 

are the features of the distinctively good man—the 

good man for whom some would even dare to die. | 
Secondly, We have to ask whence this dis- : 

tinctive character derives its inspiration. The text : 

answers the question. Barnabas was a good man 

because he was full of the Holy Ghost and of 
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faith, I do not deny that there are distinctions 
in the natural characters of men. I do not believe 
that all men come into the world on the same 
dead level of total and unrelieved depravity. I 
must believe—for it is the fact—that there are 
men who have naturally liberal, tolerant, charitable 
natures, to whom generosity comes easily, who have 
the inborn tendency to look at men on their best 
side and to be charitable to those who differ from 
them, and who have wronged them. But I be- 
_lieve also that these graces of character, wherever 
they are found, are inspired by that Divine Spirit 
without whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy. 
And I believe further that they cannot be sustained, 
or brought to perfection, save through that faith 
which unites us to Christ and makes us partakers 
of the spirit of His grace. 

The generosity which looks not on the things we 
possess as our own, but gives with large heart 
and open hand for Christ: and for His poor, is 
surely begotten of His spirit who gave Himself for 
us. The truthfulness that believes in human nature, 
and is willing to credit brethren with sincerity, 
is surely a fruit of faith, for if we believe in Christ 
we shall the more readily believe in those whose 
nature He has redeemed from guilt. The tolerance 
which bears with differences in. faitn and worship 
does not come of religious indifference, but of the 
very strength of that faith which knows the diffi- 


culties with which faith has to contend, and which, 
Q 
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grasping the great eternal realities, sees the com- 
parative insignificance of changing forms. The 
spirit of forgiveness which bears with infirmity and 
is kind to the erring, is never attained in its ful- 
ness till we have been ourselves forgiven. 

Scan the pages of history, look around you on 
the men you know, and you will learn that the 
Barnabas type of character—the distinctively good 
man—is the product of the Christian faith, the faith 
in Him who alone of all the great religious teachers 
of the world revealed in His life and in His death 
the eternal harmony of righteousness and mercy, 
who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners, and yet came eating and drinking, 
making wine for marriage feasts, and esteemed the 
friend of publicans and sinners. Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and ye shall be saved—from your 
selfishness, your distrustfulness, your intolerance and 
your uncharitableness, for His spirit shall be given 
you to transform you into His likeness. 

Thirdly, Observe the influence of the Barnabas 
type of character. 

We read that the result of the presence of Bar- 
nabas at Antioch and of his tolerant action was 
that much people were added unto the Lord. If 
a man of another spirit had been sent, if the 
decision given by the deputy had been other than 
it was, if the Jewish converts had been ordered to 
obey the tradition of the elders and to separate 
themselves from the uncircumcised, if the Gentile 
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believers had been told that they must be circum- 
cised and keep the Jewish law in order to con- 
tinue in Christian fellowship, the progress of the 
gospel in Antioch and in all the cities of the 
Gentiles would have been arrested. On the other 
hand, the large-hearted tolerance shown by Bar- 
nabas opened yet wider than before the door of 
salvation to the nation. They were attracted by 
one who did not call them Anathema though 
they were aliens from the commonwealth of Israel 
and strangers to the covenant of promise. They 
would listen to the teaching of a man who held 
that in Christ neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. 
They were drawn to that Lord whom Barnabas 
preached and of whom he was the living epistle. 
Not the action of this good man at Antioch 
only, but the whole influence of his character was 
attractive; and whenever that type of character is 
seen it draws men to Christ. The doer of God’s 
word is often a far mightier influence in a com- 
munity than the preacher of that word. The gospel 
exemplified in the lives of Christian men is even 
more the power of God unto salvation than the 
gospel written by inspired evangelists. Living 
epistles of Christ known and read of all men are 
weightier than epistles written with pen and ink by 
the hand of chiefest apostles. There are Christian 
men whose lives are I fear repellent rather than 
attractive. It is the distinctively good man who 
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wins the souls of others. His unselfish generosity, 
his large-hearted trustfulness, his forbearance, his 
charity, make up a character which onlookers 
cannot choose but admire. The faith which makes 
him what he is they see to be a reality; and they 
are drawn to the Lord, who clothes those who 
follow Him in the very beauties of holiness. 

We are this day mourning the removal of one 
concerning whom all the tens of thousands who 
on Friday followed him to the grave, or lined the 
streets, would at once testify that “he was a good 
man,” and in bearing this testimony would intend 
much more than to say that he was of blameless 
life. All who knew him or his manner of living 
were aware that he was good in a sense in which 
the common run even of Christian men cannot be 
called good. He was indeed a righteous man, of 
spotless name, of sterling integrity, who laid the 
foundations of his business, which has become so 
vast, on principles of strictest honesty. But he 
was more. He had the winning and attractive 
type of character, which we have seen exemplified 
in Barnabas. He was distinctively a good man, a 
man for whom some would even dare to die. 

The outstanding feature of his goodness, known, 
it may be truthfully said, throughout the whole 
world, was his liberality. He had in a remarkable 
degree the spirit of the primitive disciples, none of 
whom said that ought of the things which he 
possessed was his own. He regarded himself as 
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only a steward of the goods with which, by God’s 
blessing on his industry and enterprise, he was 
endowed. He did not narrow his influence by re- 
fusing to live in accordance with the position to 
which God had called him, and he _ thankfully 
availed himself of the means of widening culture 
placed within his reach. He was a great traveller 
and a lover of beautiful pictures, beautiful flowers, 
and congenial friends, and with all these he de- 
lighted to surround himself. But he never let the 
love of money get hold of him. He never let his 
possessions separate between him and poorer men. 
He rejoiced rather to find in these possessions a 
means of serving his brethren. To the poor about 
his gates, and to those who came from far and 
near to seek his help, he gave with no stinted 
hand—fearing that, if he were too discriminating 
in his charities, he might perchance let some case of 
real misery go unrelieved. Almost every benevo- 
lent institution in Scotland had princely help at 
his hand. He had special delight in giving to his 
native town. Our Free Public Library and Museum 
stands as an enduring monument, not only of the 
generosity which founded the institution and after- 
wards provided for the increase which its great 
success rendered necessary, but of the enlightened 
recognition of the higher wants of such a com- 
munity as this. As a contributor to the funds of 
our United Presbyterian Church he was second 
to none. For the last thirty years he has been 
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identified with every scheme we have had in 
operation for advancing the cause of truth at 
home and abroad. He has a stone in almost 
every church that, during that time, has been built 
by our congregations throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and when he was appealed to 
by a struggling congregation he hardly cared to 
ask to what communion it belonged. I think I 
may say that this church in which we are now 
assembled would never have been built if he had 
not come forward and, though no longer a member 
of the congregation, headed the subscription list. 
The bells which on Friday rang his funeral peal 
were a special gift, in which he expressed at once 
his love of art and his love of the house of God. 
But time would fail me to give even the briefest 
possible summary of his benefactions. Let me 
rather note three features of his liberality. It was 
considerate. Except when he was face to face with 
glaring human misery, into the sources of which he 
refused to inquire too carefully, he bestowed much 
and careful thought on the appeals made to his 
benevolence, and the schemes he was asked to 
support. Not regarding his possessions as his own, 
he acted in apportioning his gifts with the caution 
of one administrating a trust. Then, again, he was 
a cheerful giver. He gave because he delighted 
to give. Many a time I have known the weary 
representative of some struggling church on the 
continent, who had been going from door to door, 
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getting now a refusal and now a grudging dole, 
leave Sir Peter with tears in his eyes, because to 
the large subscription given with unfailing courtesy, 
there had been added thanks for the opportunity of 
helping so good a cause. Yet, again, his liberality 
was wznostentatious. In giving to public charities 
and public schemes he did not withhold his name, 
for he felt that it too was a contribution of some 
little value in stimulating other givers; but I speak 
what I know when I say that the gifts with which 
his name was connected were exceeded in amount 
by those which flowed in hidden channels. I think 
he did not know how much he gave, so literally did 
he obey the precept not to let the left hand know 
what the right hand does, 

But he had the other features of the distinctively 
good man as well as the liberality. He was singu- 
larly guileless and unsuspicious. With a shrewdness 
and a power of discerning character, with which those 
who knew him superficially failed to credit him, he 
yet believed in human nature and in the sincerity 
of his neighbours. Seldom did a detracting word 
pass his lips, though his meek and quiet spirit 
could be roused to thrilling energy when he had 
to deal with some wronger of the widow and 
fatherless. Mercy and righteousness met in him 
as in Job, who says, “I was eyes to the blind and 
feet was I to the lame, I was a father to the poor; 
and I brake the jaws of the wicked and plucked. 
the spoil out of his teeth.” 
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Then he was tolerant both in relation to doctrine 
and to life. He made much of the spirit and less 
of the letter. He was an enthusiastic member of — 
a church from which he differed on the question 
of baptism—which has by most men been con- 
sidered sufficiently important to justify separation. 
He was indeed full of faith and of the Holy Ghost 
—a devout worshipper, a saintly man, drawing the 
inspiration of his life from fellowship with the 
Highest; and yet he had the broadest human 
sympathies, finding delight in social fellowship, 
and full of vivacity and kindly humour. 

God has been good to him. He has given him 
a singularly happy life, and blessed him with the 
means and with the disposition to make other lives 
happy as well. He has spared him to a good old 
age. He has let him see his children and his 
children’s children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. He has sent him a quiet and painless death. 
Tennyson’s wish for himself has been fulfilled in 
our friend. There was no moaning of the bar 
when he put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
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XV. 


THE UTTERMOST PARTS OF THE SEA! 


Psalm cxxxix. 9-12 (Revised Verston).—“ If 1 take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 
even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand 
shall hold me. If I say, Surely the darkness shall overwhelm 
me, and the light about me shall be night ; even the darkness 
hideth not from Thee, but the night shineth as the day: the 
darkness and the light are both alike to Thee.” 


THIS is confessedly cne of the latest of the Psalms. 
Those skilled in language tell us that the Hebrew 
in which it is written is more corrupted, through 
admixture of foreign idioms, than that of any other 
part of the Old Testament. It belongs to the 
time when, through the destruction of their first 
temple, and their long exile, the people of Judah 
had been brought into contact with men of other 
speech and of other forms of thought. They had 
not yet lost their ancient inspiration. Holy men 
among them still spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost ; but the language in which they spake, 


1This sermon was the first preached by Dr. Brown after his 
illness and return from Australia, 6th October, 1889. 
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and the thought to which they gave utterance, were 
alike modified by their new surroundings. | 

For the evidence that this Psalm belongs to the 
later period is not to be found only in the language. 
You have but to compare it with the simpler lyrics 
of earlier psalmists—with, for example, the Ist, or 
the 23rd, or the 32nd Psalm, to feel that there is 
in it the breath of a later time, that while its 
author had retained all that spirit of child-like trust 
in a living God and in His everlasting righteous- 
ness, which is the charm of the earlier Psalms, and 
which makes the literature of an isolated tribe an 
oracle of God for all ages and for all lands—he 
had attained a wider outlook and a larger con- 
ception of God and of His relations to men. 

The verses I have chosen as my text supply an 
illustration of the change. In the earlier literature 
of Israel, the favour of God and the tokens of His 
presence are limited to a land which He has 
selected, and into which, with signs and wonders 
wrought in sight of the heathen, He has led 
a chosen race, whom He has hedged in by natural 
barriers and ceremonial restrictions. The ordin- 
ances of God’s worship were lawful only within the 
limits of that land; nay, ultimately they were not 
permitted except in one chosen city, the place 
where God had recorded His name. The Lord 
was round about His people, but it was as the 
mountains were round about Jerusalem, shutting 
them in from contact with the world beyond. In 
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the age of Solomon there are temporary glimpses 
into a wider earth, when ships go to Tarshish and 
to Ophir, and when Queens of Sheba come to 
offer gifts because of the Lord, the God of Israel; 
but the wider conception of life thus introduced 
led, alas! to the erecting of temples to strange 
gods, and to national defection from the faith of 
Jehovah ; and so the faithful were driven back to 
exclusiveness. To take ship to go to Tarshish, was 
to flee from the presence of the Lord. 

In the verses before us all is changed. The ex- 
perience of the Exile and contact with the great 
eastern nations have widened the devout psalmist’s 
conception of the God in whom he trusts. The 
Lord is not only concerned with the life of His 
people in its minutest details, and with their down- 
sitting and uprising, with their path, their ways, 
and their most familiar words; the same Lord is 
the Lord of all men, manifesting His presence and 
stretching out His hand to help in uttermost parts 
of the sea. Men cannot go from His presence or 
flee from His spirit. He is in the height and in 
the depth. His right hand of power is working in 
the far as well as in the near. 

Yet another widening of thought resulting from 
the experience of the Exile is revealed in the verses 
before us. In the earlier literature of Israel the 
recognized token of God’s presence with His people 
was their prosperity. The good man who walked 
not in the counsel of the wicked, and whose 
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delight was in the law of the Lord, was like a 
tree whose leaf did not wither, and whatsoever 
he did prospered. The people whose God was 
the Lord were happy because their garners were 
full, affording all manner of stores; their sheep 
brought forth thousands and ten thousands in their 
fields; their oxen were well laden; there was no 
breaking in and no going forth, and no outcry in 
their streets. Lord Bacon has said that prosperity 
is the blessing of the Old Testament, while adversity 
is the blessing of the New. This is true, but in 
the later oracles of the old revelation there is the 
dawning of the deeper truth fully brought to light 
in the new. We recognize it here. In the Exile 
God’s people were not only taken into far lands 
and taught to feel the presence and power of 
Jehovah there. They were led also into sore afflic- 
tion ; their day was turned into night, and the dark- 
ness of the night was so deep that it seemed like 
to overwhelm them. They felt as if it had shut 
them out from God. They could not sing His 
songs in the strange land; they hanged their harps 
upon the willows by the rivers of Babylon, and 
wept when they remembered Zion. But by and 
by, when their eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, they found that it was illumined by un- 
expected streaks of light. To the prophet among 
the captives by the river Chebar the heavens were 
opened and he saw visions of God. To the faithful 
soul who defied an impious decree, and would not 
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cease to pray with the windows of his chamber 
open toward Jerusalem, the den of lions became a 
place of safety, and in the burning fiery furnace, 
seven times heated, into which the three who would 
not worship the golden image were cast, there 
walked One whose aspect was like a son of the 
gods. These things were an allegory. The sorely 
afflicted nation, scattered in the Exile, gained and 
did not lose by the great adversity. They came 
forth from it strengthened and purified. Their 
affliction had revealed to them new truths, as night 
reveals the stars. It is the result of their experi- 
ence which this singer records when he says: “If I 
say, Surely the darkness shall overwhelm me, and the 
light about me shall be night; even the darkness 
hideth not from Thee, but the night shineth as the 
day: the darkness and the light are both alike to 
‘Ehee.” 

In both of the particulars in which we have 
noted progress through the experience of the Exile, 
the people of Israel were being led nearer to the 
more perfect conception of God which has been 
brought to us through Jesus Christ. He is Lord 
of all. The word which God sent unto the children 
of Israel, preaching peace by Him, is that God is 
no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness is acceptable 
to Him. And so it has come to pass that all middle 
walls of partition have been broken down through 
Christ. The New Jerusalem which He founded has. 
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its gates which look eastward and westward, north- 
ward and southward. In Him there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, circumcision nor uncircumcision. The 
presence-cloud shines as brightly on the uttermost 
parts of the sea as ever it shone between the cherubim. 

It is instructive to inquire, How comes it to be 
so? How is it that Jesus of Nazareth has founded 
a religion which not only is universal in theory, 
but in its practical working has been the means of 
sending men to people the waste places of the 
earth—a religion which had the earliest manifesta- 
tion of its power in the descent of cloven tongues 
of fire, whereby men of many lands and diverse 
speech understood each other—and its latest results 
in the great Christian colonies that are growing 
into empires. 

The Founder of this religion was no traveller who 
led the way into regions beyond. He was not even 
like His great prototype educated in the wisdom of 
a land other than His own. He was emphatically 
Jesus of Nazareth, reared in a secluded village among 
Galilean hills, and only once, even after He had left 
His home, at thirty years of age, drawn by the 
power of human sympathy beyond the confines of 
Palestine. How came it that His gospel was for 
“all the world” and “every creature,’ and that the 
peace which He preached was to them that were 
afar off as well as to them that were nigh? 

Let him who was distinctively the apostle to the 
Gentiles, the first clear enunciator of the universality 
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of Christianity, answer the question. His explana- 
tion is, that they that were far off were made nigh 
by the blood of Christ. It was by His Cross that 
He brake down the middle wall of partition. The 
way of access to God which He revealed is in its 
very nature an unrestricted, a universal way. It 
consists not in carnal ordinances. The gospel of 
Christ crucified reveals a universal remedy for a 
universal need. It proclaims a divine sacrifice offered 
for the sins of all the world, and becoming to those 
who believe in it the one law of life. A Saviour 
who reached His glory through sacrifice, through 
laying down His life for His brethren, is of necessity 
a Saviour for the world He touches human hearts 
with a power which all men own, and He gives 
a law which all men can obey. The worship of 
the Father whom this Saviour reveals cannot pos- 
sibly be limited to “this mountain,” nor yet to 
Jerusalem. Whenever we pray to Him whom 
Christ has taught us to call “Our Father,’ our 
prayers must take the form of petitions which can 
be translated without change of idiom into every 
dialect of earth, and which can rise with equal 
propriety from lands that are near and lands that 
are far. They do not seem strange even in utter- 
most parts of the sea. 

It is still easier to understand how in that 
other particular in which the thought of Israel was 
widened through the experience of the Exile, men 
were led yet further into the truth through Jesus 
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Christ. When it pleased God that the divinest 
conception of life should be revealed in His Incar- 
nate Son, He made the revelation through One who 
was distinctively a Man of sorrows. It pleased the 
Lord to bruise Him and to put Him to grief, that 
He might ennoble suffering and build a sanctuary 
of sorrow for all the wretched. It is the glory 
of Christ, that in Him the people who sit in dark- 
ness see a great light, and to them that sit in the 
region and shadow of death light springs up. To 
the soul plunged in the darkness of guilty fear, and 
saying, in the hopelessness of its penitential sorrow, 
“Surely -the darkness shall overwhelm me,” the 
gospel of the crucified Saviour comes with power, 
to proclaim that the darkness hideth not from 
Him who is in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not imputing unto men their trespasses, 
whose sacrifices are a broken spirit, and who will 
not despise the sighings of a contrite heart. To 
the Christian struggling to realize the divine life, 
and finding the struggle sore because of the law in 
the members that wars against the law of the mind, 
and because of the power of evil in the world, the 
gospel of that Saviour whose own life was darkened 
by deadly conflict with Satan, proclaims that even 
the darkness hideth not from God, that there is 
succour for the tempted, and triumph in the end 
for all who endure. To victims of misfortune whose 
lot is hard, and before whom the future stretches 
out in dreary uncertainty, because they have been 
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worsted in the battle of life, the, gospel of the 
same Saviour comes with power, since that Cross, 
which is its sacred emblem, is the symbol of failure. 
Not the kingdoms of this world and the glory of 
them are the portion of the Christian, but shame 
and spitting, confusion and defeat, through which 
He passed to the eternal light. And to all the 
sons and daughters of affliction, bearing the cross 
of weakness or the bitter cross of pain, nay, even 
to those who have had to part with the hope of 
recovery, and who see nothing but the gathering 
shadows of the great overwhelming darkness, this 
gospel comes bearing witness to the light, and 
brightening the valley of the shadow of death: since 
it tells of One who, pierced in hands and feet, and 
with bleeding brow and burning thirst, saw the 
darkness descend which, in His mortal weakness, 
seemed to hide Him from God, for He cried out of 
its depths, “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” That veil of darkness was torn 
asunder, and there was revealed the mercy seat of 
the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning, who gives His best 
and most perfect gifts through affliction, even 
as He gives His most blessed dews when the 
shadows lie thickest and the nights are darkest. 
Of these two truths, partially revealed to Israel 
through their experience in the Exile, and fully 
made known in Jesus Christ our Lord, the ordi- 


mance we are about to observe is a_ continual 
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witness, It is a witness for the universality of 
God’s grace. While it was instituted at the close of 
an observance which was avowedly national and 
narrow in reference, its appointed elements of bread 
and wine were universal, representing wants which 
are world-wide, and a provision for these wants 
which all may share. It tells of a blessedness 
which is promised to all who hunger and to every- 
one who is athirst. Not those only who dwell in 
the Father’s house share this blessedness, but those 
also who having gone into far lands and uttermost 
parts of the sea bethink them there of their need. 
No middle walls of partition are builded round 
this table of the Lord. From the upper room 
at Jerusalem, where first it was spread, it has 
lengthened out through the ages and widened out 
through the lands, the symbol of a unity to be 
realized when in the dispensation of the fulness 
of the times, God shall gather together in one 
all things in Christ, both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth—even in Him. 

It is equally a witness of that love whose light 
shines in darkness, Its elements are the memorials, 
not of a bright and prosperous career, but of a life 
that was crushed and broken. It was instituted 
on a night when foes were rampant, friends were 
treacherous, and the darkness seemed to be over- 
whelming. It was originally, as it remains in 
name, a supper given to strengthen for a night of 
agony and fear. Eat of it, O friends! drink of it, 
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O beloved, though you have fears within and foes 
without. It will nourish your faith in Him from 
whom the darkness hideth not, and who by His 
gracious presence can make the night to shine as 
the day. 

It is this gospel of a universal grace and of a 
light that shines in darkness which I have returned 
to preach to you. I trust I am the better qualified 
to preach it that I have had, in some measure, the 
two-fold experience of Israel in the Exile. Since I 
stood in this pulpit I have passed through a dark- 
ness which at first seemed to be overwhelming, 
and I have, in God’s providence, been led into the 
uttermost parts of the sea. I hope through the 
years to come to bring from the depths into which 
I have had to go down, and from the wider earth 
I have seen, something for the enrichment and 
expansion of your faith. 
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XVI. 
THE, LORD BLESS. THEE? 


Psalm cxxxiv. 3.—‘ The Lord that made heaven and earth 
bless thee out of Zion.” 


THESE are the closing words of the last of the 
fifteen psalms entitled “Songs of Degrees.” It is 
now generally held that in the arrangement of the 
psalter after the Exile, these psalms were placed 
together for the use of pilgrims who journeyed to 
the great national feasts at Jerusalem. It is not 
difficult to trace in these psalms the progress of the 
pilgrimage, and of the incidents and observances 
during the residence in the holy city. In the first 
of them (Ps. cxx.) we easily recognize the longing 
of the dweller on the border of heathen territory, as 
the time for the pilgrimage draws near. He sighs 
because he sojourns in Mesech and dwells in the 
tents of Kedar. He is in haste to be gone to the 
gathering place of the children of his people. In 
the next (Ps. cxxi.) we have the expressed assur- 


‘This was Dr. Brown’s last sermon. It was preached on 
22nd June, 1890 (see p. 42). 
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ance of protection by the way, “The Lord is thy 
keeper: the Lord is thy shade upon thy right 
hand. The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night.” In the third (Ps. cxxii.) the 
pilgrim has entered Jerusalem, and is duly im- 
pressed, as becomes a rustic when he finds himself 
within the gates of a compactly builded city, and 
as becomes a patriot when he visits the capital of 
his fatherland, the seat of its well-ordered govern- 
ment. In the fourth (Ps. cxxiii.) he has taken up 
his abode with some family in Jerusalem, and finds 
in the attitude of the servants and the handmaidens 
a type of the spirit in which God’s people should 
wait upon Him in the days when the rebuilded 
city has not yet recovered its former grandeur, but 
is still an object of scorn and contempt to the 
heathen around. In the fifth (Ps. cxxiv.) he has 
been in attendance on the first of the holy con- 
vocations and has had his spirit stirred by the 
memory of the great deliverance celebrated in the 
feast—a deliverance wrought by the Lord, who was 
“on their side when men rose up against them.” 
In the sixth (Ps. cxxv.) he has been walking be- 
yond the city walls, admiring the encircling hills 
and strengthening his faith with the assurance 
that as the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about His people. In the 
seventh (Ps. cxxvi.) he calls to mind the Captivity 
which seemed to contradict the truth which the 
encircling mountains attest, and the Return which 
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has gloriously confirmed it. In the eighth (Ps. 
cxxvii.) he expresses his confidence that God will 
bless the rebuilders and the watchers of the city, 
and repeople it~ with children growing up into 
prosperous and peaceful citizens; and in the ninth 
(Ps. cxxviii.) he enlarges on the latter theme, re- 
joicing in the blessing of a numerous seed promised 
to the families of Israel. He then in the tenth 
(Ps. cxxix.) calls to mind the great afflictions of the 
past, and in the eleventh (Ps. cxxx.) the spirit in 
which these were met by those who cried out of 
the depths, confessed their faults, and clung in 
darkest hours to the promise of forgiveness and 
“plenteous redemption.” The twelfth (Ps. cxxxi.) 
is a beautiful expression of the chastened, childlike 
spirit, which ought to be the outcome of the dis- 
cipline to which God subjects His people. The 
thirteenth (Ps. cxxxii.) is obviously the psalm for 
the closing convocation of the feast, when the re- 
turned exiles are comforted by recalling God’s 
ways with David—the ancient captivity of the ark, 
its restoration to Zion, and the establishment there 
of David’s throne. The fourteenth (Ps. cxxxiii.) is 
a song for the convocation in praise of the spirit 
of unity—the spirit of charity, without the out- 
pouring of which the nation can never exercise its 
priestly functions in the earth, or be fruitful and 
beautiful to God’s praise. The fifteenth (Ps. cxxxiv.), 
from which the text is taken, is a mutual benedic- 
tion with which the whole celebration is brought to 
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an appropriate close. The people, ere they depart, 
salute the priests, the servants of the Lord who by 
night stand in the house of the Lord, lifting up 
their hands in the sanctuary to bless the Lord; 
and the priests in turn pronounce their parting 
blessing on each individual soul in the vast assem- 
bly of worshippers, “The Lord that made heaven 
and earth bless thee out of Zion.” 

Such being the place which the text occupies in 
the series, it may be taken as gathering up and 
expressing the blessing which comes to God’s 
people through the observance of religious ordin- 
ances. It is an appropriate text for us to-day, 
when we too have come to Mount Zion for the 
observance of the great commemoration feast of 
our holy religion. Our most earnest desire should 
be that, as the result of our observance, the bless- 
ing of the Lord, the Maker of heaven and earth, 
may flow into our hearts and lives—into the heart 
and life of each individual among us. 

I. We are taught by our holy religion that the 
Lord, the Maker of heaven and earth, is blessing us. 

The devout Israelite altogether misread the teach- 
ing of His religion and its ordinances, if he 
thought that God’s blessing was to be sought and 
enjoyed only in sacred places and at sacred seasons. 
The manifestations of God in those places, and at 
those seasons, were intended to teach men to re- 
cognize His presence and to seek His blessing in 
the corner of the earth where they dwelt and 
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wrought—in. the fields of their inheritance, with 
their seed-time and their harvest, their summer and 
their winter, and in the heaven that overarched 
their homesteads, with its sun and stars, its cloud 
and clearness. . 

The pilgrim to Jerusalem did not leave his 
familiar life behind him when he went up to 
worship at the feast. He carried with him at 
the Passover a sheaf of his first ripe barley to 
wave before the Lord; and at Pentecost two 
loaves of wheaten bread to present in God’s house 
as an offering of first fruits. At the feast of In- 
gathering he dwelt in booths of goodly trees, and 
the burden of his song was of Him who ‘had 
crowned the year with His goodness, and made 
His paths drop fatness. 

Neither, on the other hand, did he leave the 
God of Zion behind him when he turned his back 
on the sacred city and the solemn feast. He had 
seen His power and glory in the sanctuary, not 
that he might dwell regretfully on the vision as a 
vanished brightness, but that he might see it in 
the light of common days, and recognize the same 
power and glory in the mountains that were round 
about his own dwelling, even as they were round 
about Jerusalem; in the pastures that were clothed 
with his flocks and in the valleys that were covered 
with his corn; in the outgoings of every morning 
and evening, and in the shining of sun and moon 
and stars. All these were channels as wide, as 
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deep, and as sacred as the ordinances of Zion; 
and through these the blessing of the God of Zion 
was flowing into good men’s lives. : 

So Christ has brought into the sanctuary of our 
faith all the familiar things of earth. We cannot 
read His word without having pictures called up 
before us of brairding corn ripening to a harvest, 
in some thirty, in some sixty, in some an 
hundred fold. We seem to hear in the pauses of 
our church music the song of the birds that our 
Father feeds; and the scent of the -lilies of the 
field floats in at our church windows. We listen 
as we muse to the sounds of descending rain, 
rising floods, and blowing winds. Nay, into the 
very innermost sanctuary of communion, Christ has 
taken from the tables where we eat and drink, the 
bread and wine baked and crushed from common 
harvests and. common vintages, and has con- 
secrated them into the symbols in which we 
celebrate the mystery of His atoning love. Surely 
He hath taught us to call nothing common or 
unclean; to seek God not only in temples made 
with hands, but in the heaven which is His throne, 
and in the earth which is His footstool. We are 
to find channels of His blessing not only in the 
Holy Supper, but in all the provision He has made 
as our Creator for the hunger of body and of 
mind, of heart and soul, of ear and eye. 

But the truth set forth in the ordinances of 
religion is needed to give us the assurance that 
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the Lord who made heaven and earth is blessing 
us. As we have seen recently in our study of the 
book of Job, Eliphaz had indeed attained the 
assurance. In view of the trouble of earth to 
which man is born, he could seek unto God and 
commit his cause unto Him, which doeth great 
things and unsearchable, marvellous things with- 
out number, who giveth rain upon the earth and 
sends the waters upon the fields. But in Job’s 
misery, the very same manifestations of God’s 
power and glory in the works of creation only 
sink him deeper into despair. He cannot hope to 
maintain. his cause with One who spreadeth out 
the heavens and treadeth upon the waves of the 
sea, “which doeth great things past finding out; 
yea, and wonders without number.” 

We cannot marvel at these directly contrary 
readings of the revelation of nature. The heaven 
and the earth wear two aspects—the one of a 
boundless beneficence which maketh the sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust; the other sinister 
and lowering, the sun smiting by day and the 
moon by night, “the furious winter’s rages,” the 
all-dreaded thunderstorm, the sad war of tooth and 
claw that is going on with, ceaseless anguish behind 
the smiling leaves. Can we be sure that He will 
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dark mysteries of death lying at the root of all His 
works, with arrows flying by day and _pestilences 
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walking in darkness? Truly we can understand 
Job’s wish that the Creator were a man as he is, 
that he might answer Him, and that they might 
come together in judgment; or that there were a 
daysman betwixt them who might lay his hand 
upon them both. 

That which Job longed for was found in Zion, 
where in times past God spake to the fathers by 
the prophets and by the symbolic services which 
prophesied of the Christ who was to be. We in 
these last days find it in His Son whom He has 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also He 
made the worlds; who being the brightness of His 
glory and the express image of His person and 
upholding all things by the word of His power, 
when He had by Himself purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high. 
When once the worshipper in the name of Him 
who is greater than the Temple, has learned like 
the worshipper in the ancient sanctuary to read the 
revelation made in Zion—when once he has seen 
the Father in the Son, and has been brought back 
from his alienation through faith in the atonement 
made in anguish and in death, then he can return 
to his familiar life and to the fields of his inheritance 
with eyes opened to see visions that were hidden, 
and with a key to solve the darkest mysteries of 
creation. The beneficences of nature seem even 
kindlier than before when they have been linked 
for us to the name of One who is our Brother, 
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touched with every feeling of our infirmity, who, in 
His meekness and lowliness, went about the ways 
of Galilee and Judea doing good, and at last gave 
His lifé-a ransom for us. And the darker aspects 
of nature cease to perplex us when we have learned 
at the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ the solution 
of the mystery of pain—that the Divinest is the 
Prince of sufferers, and that death, whether it be in 
suffering sons of God or in corns of wheat, is the 
appointed gateway to more abundant life. It is 
thus that the Lord who made heaven and earth 
blesses us out of Zion. 

II. We are taught by our holy religion that the 
Lord, the Maker of heaven and earth, is blessing 
each individual soul. 

The benediction pronounced on the whole vast 
assembly is spoken to each separate worshipper. 
The Lord that made heaven and earth bless thee 
out of Zion. It is this truth—that the Lord has a 
relation to, and a blessing for, each individual—that 
we most of all need to come to Zion to learn. 
We cannot find it in the manifold revelations of 
nature. Nay, it would seem at first sight as if 
creation were constructed on the thought that the 
individual is nothing and that the race is all in all. 
Nature is careful of the type, she seems careless of 
the individual life. Day by day she slays her 
ephemere. Other ephemere come forth on the 
morrow, and the air is peopled as before. But 
where are the myriads of happy lives that were 
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dancing in yesterday’s sunlight? Year by year she 
scatters her leaves in the wonder of their endless 
variety and wealth of colour—each léaf a marvel 
of creative skill. Other leaves come forth at the 
bidding of returning spring, and the following June 
is as leafy as the June that went before it. But 
the leaves that were are swept out of sight, and 
have rotted into mould. Ever and again nature 
rises with her devouring floods, and while she pre- 
serves the race as in an ark of safety she is heedless 
of the cries of drowning men. 

It is the glory of the religion of the Bible that, 
while it seeks the good of nations and communities 
and sends the gospel of its salvation to all the 
world, it gains its wide ends by first transacting 
with individuals and bringing each separate soul 
into relation with God. You remember how the 
individuality of the divine love and care burst upon 
Hagar like a new revelation, calling for a new name 
in which to clothe the new conception of God that 
had come to her. She had known something of 
Abraham’s God—that He was the God of his house. 
As a domestic slave—one among the many—she 
had learned to claim what share might fall to her 
of the divine blessing promised to the house, with- 
out dreaming of any closer relation between her and 
God. But when bitter trouble came to her, when 
she had to go forth from the familiar surroundings 
of her life, and was led into God’s sanctuary of 
sorrow—when He revealed Himself to her there by 
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the angel who found her at the fountain of water 
in the wilderness, then she learned the mystery of 
that love which cares for each while it cares for all, 
and she uttered her adoring wonder in the name 
by which she called the Lord who spake unto 
her, “Thou God seest me”—not my master’s house 
alone which Thou hast covenanted to bless, but me, 
Hagar, the slave, the fugitive, the sufferer. Thou 
hast followed se into the wilderness, and I have 
wandered far that I might find my rest in Thee. 

And so in the observances of Zion, while there 
was recognition of national needs, confession of 
national sins, and the promise of blessing to the 
nation, as on great days of atonement, when two 
goats were chosen for the whole congregation, there 
was also recognition of individual worshippers, for 
each brought his offering, each confessed his sin, 
and to each there came the assurance of the divine 
pardon and acceptance. The wonted priestly bene- 
diction was like the blessing in the text—spoken to 
the congregation, but addressed to individual souls: 
“The Lord bless thee and keep ¢hee, and cause His 
face to shine upon ¢hee.” 

Even so in Christ, while we have a wider con- 
gregation, and a proclamation of grace to all the 
world, we have a yet clearer call of the individual 
soul into the favour and fellowship of God. Our 
Lord, in the days of His flesh, was a lover of His 
race, bearing the sins of all; but He was so because 
He was first a lover of individual men and women, 
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whose infirmities He took, whose sickness He bore. 
Jesus loved, not the family at Bethany, but Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus—not the “twelve, but 
each one of the twelve, distinguishing in His 
individualizing love between the rest and the three 
He would have with Him in His agony; and again, 
between these and the one of them who lay in His 
bosom at supper. 

And if you would draw nigh to God in Christ, 
you must come, not as parts of the great multi- 
tude for whom He died, but as individual souls, 
each with thy burden of guilt and thy peculiar 
temptation. You must come—each in the solitude 
of thy penitence and lay hold of Him who is the 
Christ, the whole Christ for each separate soul, 
while He is the Christ for all the world. You must. 
hear that divine voice, which not only proclaims 
pardon to all the penitent, but speaks to each broken 
spirit and says, Son, daughter, be of good cheer, 
thy sins be forgiven thee. Then, indeed, will the 
Lord that made heaven and earth bless thee out 
of Zion, and thou shalt go forth into the crowded 
ways of life, to see God’s sun shining for thee 
while he shines for all men, and His providence 
feeding thee, while He opens His hand to satisfy 
the wants of everything that lives, 
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success.” — The Christian World. 

‘«The ideal hymn-book is perhaps not yet in existence. We felt certain 
of that fact until we read and re-read this splendid collection by Mr, Hunter. 
We are not quite sure of itnow. For private devotion it is above all price 
and praise. It should be on the same shelf as Thomas 4 Kempis,”— 7%e 
Sheffield Independent. 

“Mr, Hunter’s anthology of hymns is much superior to ordinary 
collections. It is truly eatholic.”— The Academy. 


HUNTER—DEVOTIONAL SERVICES FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 
including additional Services for Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
Marriage, and the Burial of the Dead. Prepared by the 
REY. JOHN HUNTER. Fifth Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

“‘Completest and best of devotional manuals for the use of Noncon- 
formists,”—/ndependent, ) 

“Tt is striking for the comprehensive character of its prayers, the beauty 
of their expression, and the spirit of devotion which they breathe,’”—/. B. 
Daily Mail. 

‘‘Incomparably the best of its class,” —Bapiist. 
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JEBB—HomER: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ILIAD AND 
THE OpyssrEy. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘We heartily commend the handbook before us to the diligent study of 
all beginners and many ‘ripe scholars.’”—Atheneum. 

‘A trustworthy and indispensable guide.” —Classical Review. 

‘We know of no work which will prove so interesting and useful an 
introduction to the study of Homer,” —School Board Chronicle, 


JEBB—THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON.—Books III. and IV., 
with the Modern Greek Version of Professor Michael Con- 
stantinides. Edited by Professor JEBB. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


JEFFREY—THE SALVATION OF THE GOSPEL. A Series of 
Discourses. By REV. ROBERT T. JEFFREY, M.D. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


JEFFREY—VIsiTs TO CALVARY. A Series of Sacramental 
Meditations. Crown 8vo. [Ln preparation. 


JONES—BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. By HENRY JONES, M.A., Professor of Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 
Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


“Readers who are never tired of Browning, but often tired of books 
about him, might well open this volume with hesitation. They would soon 
change that feeling for one of pleasure and satisfaction. Mr. Jones 
succeeds to perfection in his delicate task.” —Anti-Facodin. 

‘*A most absorbing volume. It is fresh, thorough, and judicious without 
dreariness.”—Christian Leader. 

““Mr, Jones is a diligent and appreciative student of Browning, and he 


handles the philosophical topics suggested by his subject with firm grasp 
and clear insight.” — 7zmes. 


KANT. See CAIRD’S KANT. 
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KANT— THE PHILosopHY OF KANT, as contained in Extracts 
from his own Writings. Selected and Translated by JOHN 
WaTSON, LL.D., Professor of Moral ‘Philosophy in the 
University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Author of “ Kant 
and his English Critics.” Crown 8vo. 7s.-6d. 

‘* Cannot fail soon to recommend itself to all concerned.” —A/ind, 


KANT. See WATSON’S KANT AND HIS ENGLISH CRITICS. 


KING—MEMOIR OF THE REv. DAviID KING, LL.D. By his 
Wife and Daughter. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


LECKIE—SERMONS By JOSEPH LECKIE, D.D., Ibrox, Glas- 
gow. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 


**A new—new at least to us—and original preacher has appeared. There 
is a strange impress of power in these discourses. They combine a fre- 
quent beauty and finish of expression, of the newest kind.”.—Zxfosztor. 

‘To those who want a volume of sound yet vigorous sermons, which 
will set their own minds thinking, we unhesitatingly say, get this without 
delay.”-—Leeds Mercury. 

“*Ere we had read a page it was evident that we were in the grasp of a 
mind of singular force and originality. There is nothing hackneyed, 
commonplace, or tedious in the volume.”—Christian World. 


LECKIE—LIFE AND RELIGION. By the late REV. JOSEPH 
LECKIE, D.D., Ibrox, Glasgow. With Biographical Notice 
by his Son. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 


‘Men who want to see model ‘ Modern Sermons’ should read these.” — 
Christian World. 
‘*The book is throughout throbbing with life.”—Freeman. 


LEISHMAN—A SysTEM oF MipwiFERY. By WILLIAM 

'  LEISHMAN, M.D., Regius Professor of Midwifery in the 
University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged, with Additional Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 24s. 


‘¢ We should counsel the student by all means to procure.Dr. Leishman’s 
work,’ —London Medical Record, 
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LEITCH—PRACTICAL EDUCATIONISTS AND THEIR SYSTEMS 
OF TEACHING. By JAMES LEITCH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LYTTON, EARL OF—NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL MORALITY 
COMPARED. Demy 8vo. 6d. 


M‘KENDRICK—TEXT-BooK oF PuHysIoLoGy. By J. G. 
M‘KENDRICK, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 4os. (The volumes are sold separately.) 

Vol. I.—General Physiology, including the Chemistry and 
Histology of the Tissues and the Physiology of Muscle. 
542 Pages, 400 Illustrations. 16s. 

Vol. I1.—Special Physiology, including Nutrition, Innerva- 
tion, and Reproduction. 830 Pages, 500 Illustrations. 24s. 

““The clearness of the style, and the abundance and excellence of the 


drawings, cannot tail to render the work, as it deserves to be, one of the 


most popular text-books of Physiology in our language.” —Dudlin Yournal 
of Medical Science, 


“*’The work will rank high in its own department, and, like all Professor 
M‘Kendrick’s works, it is definite, clear, and precise, and ought to be 
acceptable to the physiologist and the student.” —Scotsman. 


MACKENZIE—AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By JOHN S. MACKENZIE, M.A.Glas., B.A. Cantab., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on Philosophy 
at Owens College, Manchester. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

‘* The style is fresh, clear, and attractive.”—Glasgow Herald. 
““This book may be safely commended to those who are interested in 


the social problems of our time, and do not shrink from their study in a 


comprehensive and philosophical manner. Mr, Mackenzie has read much 
and writes well.”—7ke Times, 
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MACLEHOSE—TaLrEs FROM SPENSER, chosen from The 
Faerie Queene. By SopHia H. MacLEHosE. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ornamental Cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


Also a Third and Cheaper Edition. Paper Boards, with 
Illustrated Title Page. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


“The tales are charmingly and very dramatically told.” —77zmes, 

“This is a charming book of stories from the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ It is just 
the sort of book for a good uncle to give to niece or nephew.”—Scofs 
Observer. 

‘The editor's performance of her task is in every way admirable and 
enjoyable.” —Manchester Examiner. 


MOIR—A Lapy’s LETTERS FROM CENTRAL AFRICA: A 
Journey from Mandala, Shiré Highlands, to Ujiji, Lake 
Tanganyika, and back. By JANE F. Moir. With an 
Introduction by Rev. T. M. Linpsay, D.D., Free Church 
College, Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


MORISON—THROUGH THE POSTERN. Poems. By WALTER 
Morison, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘¢* Through the Postern’ will not be missed by lovers of poetry.” —Brztish 
Weekly. 

‘©The book will be read through with pleasure by everyone who takes it 
up.”—-Scotsman. 


MULLER—OUTLINES OF HEBREW SYNTAX. By DR. AUGUST 
MULLER, Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Kénisberg. Translated and Edited by James Robertson, 
M.A., D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. Third Edition. 6s. 


“‘Tt may be recommended as an able and thoroughly trustworthy intro- 
duction to Hebrew syntax.’’—Professor S. R. Driver in The Academy. 

‘« The work supplies a real want for English students, ‘The translation 
is excellent.” —Bzbliotheca Sacra, 
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MURRAY—THE PROPERTY OF MARRIED PERSONS, with an 
Appendix of Statutes. By Davip Murray, M.A., LL.D., 
F.S.A.Scot. Medium 8vo. Qs. 


“‘ Dr, Murray’s book will be the first book to be consulted on his special 
subject by the prudent lawyer.” —Scottish Law Review. 


MURRAY—OLD Carpross. Cr. 8vo,1s.6d. Large paper 6s. 


MURRAY—A NOTE ON SOME GLASGOW AND OTHER PRO- 
VINCIAL COINS AND TOKENS. Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


NEWTON-—Sir Isaac NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. Edited by 
SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, D.C.L., LL.D., P.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and 
HuGH BLACKBURN, M.A. Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. 


NICHOL—TABLES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART,*FROM A.D. 200 TO 1888, and of 
American History, Literature and Art. By JOHN NICHOL, 
M.A., Oxon., LL.D., formerly Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition, greatly 
enlarged. Royal 8vo, printed in Five Colours. 7s. 6d. 


“The Tables are clear, and form an admirable companion to the student 
of history, or indeed to any one who desires to revise his recollection of 
facts." — Times, 

‘In a word, the great leading facts of European history for nearly seven- 
teen hundred years are here compressed with wonderful clearness into a 
single slim volume. The book is a triumph of systematization; it embodies 
the result of great research, and will be found an admirable guide to the 
student, as well as useful for purposes of rapid reference, ”—.Scotsman. 

‘* About as convenient a book of reference as could be found, ””—Sfectator. 

‘*A great boon to students.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


NICHOL—TABLES OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY 
FROM B.C. 1500 TO A.D. 200, 4to, Cloth. 4s. 6d. 
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NICHOL—THE DEaTH OF THEMISTOCLES, and other Poems, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OLRIG GRANGE. See SMITH. 


PATRICK—MEDIZVAL SCOTLAND. By R. W. COCHRAN- 
PATRICK, LL.D., Author of ‘Records of the Coinage of 
Scotland.’ Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A distinctly useful and interesting publication.”—Antiguary. 

‘*Every chapter is brimful of the most valuable information, conveyed in 
the clearest and most admirable style.” —Scottish Geog. Magazine. 

“© A good book by a thoroughly competent man.”’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘The learned author has done excellent service by putting in thoroughly 
readable form and very moderate space a mass of authentic information.” 
—WNational Observer. 


QUEEN MARGARET COLLEGE CALENDAR, 1892-93. 
Published annually. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


RANKINE—SONGS AND FABLES. By W. J. MACQUORN 
RANKINE, late Professor of Engineering in the University 
of Glasgow. With Portrait, and with Ten Illustrations by 
J. B. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


ROBERTSON—MarTIN LUTHER; GERMAN STUDENT LIFE 
POETRY. From the Manuscripts of the late REv. 
WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON, D.D., of Irvine. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘* The unanimous verdict, we believe, of all who read this volume—and 
to begin it means to read it through—will be that Miss Robertson has been 
thoroughly well-advised in publishing it. The book on the whole conveys 
an excellent idea of Robertson’s oratorical power, and it forms a good com- 
panion volume to Dr. Brown’s Biography.” —G/asgow Herald. 

‘* For the Luther lecture alone I would say to every young man, buy this 
book and begin to read it. It is simply an ideal book for a young fellow. ”— 
Christian Leader. 
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ROBERTSON—LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. WILLIAM B. 
ROBERTSON, D.D., of Irvine. See BROWN. 


ROBERTSON—HEBREW SYNTAX. See MULLER. 


SCHLOMKA.— A GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Copious 
Exercises, Dialogues, and a Vocabulary. By CLEMENS 
ScHLOMKA, M.A., Ph.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


‘* Wonderfully clear, consecutive, and simple. We have no hesitation in 
strongly recommending this grammar.”— School Board Chronicle. 


SCHLOMKA—GERMAN READER. Exercises for translating 
German into English and English into German. With 
Vocabularies for both. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


‘* Well arranged, and furnished with a good vocabulary. This work 
forms a worthy companion to its author’s German Grammar,” — Scotsman, 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIALS. Extra pott folio, 
with 30 full-page Plates, and 287 Illustrations in the Text. 
£2 12s. 6d. nett. 


The work is edited by Mr, James Paton, with the assistance of Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, K.C.B., Joseph Anderson, LL.D., the Rev. Father Joseph Steven- 
son, S.J., Mr. John M, Gray, Curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Mr. D. Hay Fleming, Mr, J. Dalrymple Duncan, F,S.A., Mr. Alex. 
J. S. Brook, David Murray, M.A., LL.D., Mr. J. O. Mitchell, Mr. C. D. 
Donald, and Professor Ferguson, LL.D., F.\S.A. 

‘Tt will be enjoyed in equal measure by the Scotchman who is a student of 
archeology and history, and by the Englishman who has time to saunter 
through the sections into which it is divided, to sit down here and there, 
and drink in the significance of the pictures of Scotch life in the past that 
are presented to him in rich abundance and under the most fascinating 
guise,” — Spectator, 

‘The closer and the more carefully the volume is examined, the stronger 
becomes the impression that they no longer do these things better in 
France.” —G/lasgow Herald. 
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Poems by the Author of “Olrvig Grange.” 


SMITH, WALTER C.—A HERETIC, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Extra feap. 8vo.” Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


‘“A more appetising volume of verses it would be impossible to pro- 
duce.” —Christianx Leader, 
**This is a remarkable volume,” —Dundee Advertiser. 


SMITH.—NEw UNIFORM EDITION OF POEMS by WALTER C. 
SMITH, M.A., Author of “ Olrig Grange.” Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. 


OLRIG GRANGE. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
HILDA. Fourth Edition. 55. 
KILDROSTAN. 55. 


THOUGHTS AND FANCIES For SUNDAY EVENINGS. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


“That it is characterized by vigorous thinking, delicate fancy, and happy 
terms of expression, is admitted on all hands,” — Zvmes. 

‘«\ poem of remarkable power.” —Sritésh Quarterly Review. 

“It is to ‘ Hilda,’ however, that we must turn for the most tragic concep- 
tion of actual life that has hitherto been fashioned into verse. No modern 
poet, it may safely be said, has plunged so deeply into the innermost heart 
of living men and women, and none has used such remarkable materials for 
his drama,'’"—Scotlish Review. 

“These poems are really dramatic, genuinely pathetic, and will bear 
reading over and over again.”— Westminster Review. 

“For rich variety alike in substance and form, for scathing exposure of 
all that is mean and base, and for the effective presentation of the loftiest 
ideals, for mingled humour and pathos, we do not know a volume in the 
whole range of Scottish verse that can be said to surpass ‘ North Country 
Folk’.’—Christian Leader. 

«««Kildrostan’ has all the interest and excitement of a novel.” —Scotsman. 

“* «Thoughts and Fancies’ is a delightful little book of sacred poetry,”— 


Nottingham Express. 
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SMITH, J. Guthrie—STRATHENDRICK, AND ITS INHABITANTS 
FROM EARLY TIMES: An account of the parishes of Fintry, 
Balfron, Killearn, Drymen, Buchanan, and Kilmaronock. 
By JOHN GUTHRIE SMITH, F.S.A.Scot., author of ‘The 
Parish of Strathblane.’ ; [Zn preparation. 


SPENS—EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED: an Exposition of the 
Law of Reparation for Physical Injury. By WALTER C. 
SPENS, Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire, and 
ROBERT T. YOUNGER, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. Cr. 8vo. 14s. 


“This volume is a most complete compendium of the Law of Employers 
and Employed as regards reparation for physical injury.” —Glasgow Herald, 


SPENSER—TALES FROM SPENSER, CHOSEN, FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE. By SopHIA H. MACLEHOSE. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

Also a Third and Cheaper Edition. Paper Boards, with 
Illustrated Title Page. Fecap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


‘* A delightful book for children. It could not have been better executed 
had it been the work of the Lambs.”—Saturday Review. 

““A dainty volume. It makes a charming introduction to a great 
poem,.”—Guardian. 


STANLEY, Dean—THE BURNING BUSH: aSermon. 8vo. Is. 


STAN NARD—THE DIVINE HUMANITY AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By the late Rev. J. T. STANNARD, Huddersfield. Edited by 
the Rev. John Hunter, Glasgow. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘‘None can read it without feeling healthfully influenced by the high 
spiritual tone which breathes through it.”—N, B. Daily Mail. 

“Not a few will be attracted by the intrinsic worth of this memorial 
volume, for there are discourses here of rare spiritual insight and sterling 
merit.”—Christian World. 

‘It is not often that we can say that sermons are worthy of publication, 
but in the present instance it may be said with emphasis,”—Aderdeen 
Free Press. 
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STEVEN—OUTLINES OF PRACTICAL PATHOLOGY. An Intro- 
duction to the Practical Study of Morbid Anatomy and 
Histology. By J. LINDSAY STEVEN, M.D. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“*To the earnest student bent on seeing for himself the facts of which he 
reads, such a manual as that of Dr. Steven’s will be invaluable.” — Lancet. 

“* This is a sensible, practical, useful book. The work has evidently 
been prepared with great care ; nothing is superfluous ; there is no over- 
lapping of subjects ; and the matter has been rigorously subordinated to 
the wants of the practical student.” —Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Fournal, 


STORY—CREED AND CONDUCT: Sermons preached in Ros- 
neath Church. By ROBERT HERBERT STorRY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Church History in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


VEITCH—THE TWEED, AND OTHER POEMS. By JOHN 
VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the 
University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


VEITCH—LUCRETIUS AND THE ATOMIC THEORY. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VEITCH—HILLSIDE RHYMES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


WADDELL—VERSES AND IMITATIONS IN GREEK AND 
Latin. By WILLIAM WARDLAW WADDELL. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


WALKER—THREE CENTURIES OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 
By HuGH WALKER, M.A., Professor of English in St. 
David’s College, Lampeter. Crown 8vo. [ Immediately. 

Vol. I.—The Reformation to the Union. 
Vol. I1.—-The Union to Scott. 
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WATSON—First EPISTLE GENERAL OF ST. JOHN: Notes 
of Lectures to serve as a popular Commentary. By REV. 
CHARLES WATSON, D.D., Largs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘* Ripeness shines from every page of this volume. Since Kingsley’s 
‘Sermons’ we have had no such pellucidly simple English. As a popular 
commentary on ‘ First John’ nothing better can be desired. The com- 
mentator has caught the spirit of his author. The meaning of the Epistle 
is distinctly apprehended and clearly explained. In a word, the com- 
mentary is worthy of the text. All who appreciate the Epistle will appreciate 
Dr. Watson’s volume.”—Dr. MARcus Dons in the Brztish Weekly, 


WATSON, Prof. John—SELECTIONS FROM KANT. See KANT. 


WATSON—KANT AND HIS ENGLISH CRITICS, a Comparison, 
of Critical and Empirical Philosophy. By JOHN WATSON, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada. 8vo. I2s. 6d. 


“‘Decidedly the best exposition of Kant which we have seen in Eng- 
lish, We cannet too strongly commend it.’’—Saturday Review. 

““C’est l'ceuvre d’un penseur et d'un maitre. . . . Nous avons lu le livre 
de M. Watson avec un vif intérét et une grande sympathie.”—/evue Phil- 
osophique. 


WOTHERSPOON—THE DIVINE SERVICE. A Eucharistic 
Office according to Forms of the Primitive Church. Ar- 
ranged by the REV. H. J. WOTHERSPOON, M.A., Minister 
of Burnbank. F cap. 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


BX Brown, James, 1835-1890. 


9178 Sermons Cof] James Brown, D.D., St. J 
BT Church, Paisley. With a biographical s 
Sh by his son. Glasgow, J. Maclehose, 189 
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